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RYSTAL PALACE.—SATURDAY CONCERT. Turis 

Day, March 23rd, at 3 o'clock, The Programme will include: Overture, 
Melusine (Mendelssohn) ; Concerto for Pianoforte and Orchestra, No. 5, in E flat 
(Rubinstein), first time at these Concerts; Symphony in G, Letter V (Haydn); 
Variations for 8 in D (Beethoven); Overture, Der Freischiitz (Weber), 
Vocalists—Mrs Mudie-Bolingbroke, Mr Santley. Solo Pianist—Mr Oscar 
Beringer. Conductor—Mr Auaust Manns. Numbered Stalls for a Single 
Concert, in Area or Gallery, 2s. 6d.; Unnumbered Seats, in Area or Gallery, 1s. 
(all exclusive of admission to the Palace). Admission to Concert-room for non- 
Stall-holders, 6d. Books containing 12 Unnumbered Reserved Seat tickets, 10s. 
— ae 12 Tickets of Admission to Concert-room, 5s., may now be had 
at Tic joe, 


Royal ACADEMY OF MUSIC. 
Instituted 1822, Incorporated by Royal Charter, 1830. 


Under the immediate patronage of 
Her Most Gracious Majesty the QUEEN and the Royal Family, 


President—The Right Hon. the Barl of DUDLEY. 
Principal—Professor MACFARREN, Mus, Doc., Oantab. 





° FREE SCHOLARSHIPS. 
e ‘‘ Parepa-Rosa Scholarship,” for Female vocalists, between the ages of 18 
years, who have never been students at the Royal Academy of Music, will 

for on Mowpay, April 15, at Ten o'clock. 

Sterndale dcholarship,” for a Male British-born subject, in 
any branch of music, een the of 14 and 21 yéars, will also be competed 
for on Mowpay, April 15, at Two o’clock. Preliminary literary examination on 
Frupay, April 12, at Ten o'clock. 

The “ Professors’ Scholarships,” for the best Violinist and the best player on 
any other Orchestral instrument, between the ages of 14 and 21 years, of either 
sex, will be competed for on Turspay, April 16, at Ten o'clock. 

Oandidates must send in their names, with certificate of birth, and a recom- 
mendation from a subscriber, member, associate, or honorary member, on or 
before Mowpay, April 8, after which dates no names can be received. 

By order, JOHN GILL, Secretary. 
Royal Academy of Music, Tenterden Street, Hanover Square, 


LAST NIGHTS OF THE 
(jABL COMPANY. 





ROSA OPERA 
ADELPHI THEATRE. 


To-NIGHT (SATURDAY), Faust; Monpay, Wagner's Flying Dutchman; TUESDAY, 
Bohemian Girl; Wepnespay, ‘Faust ; Tuurspay, Marriage of Figaro. Countess, 
Mdme Blanche Cole ; Susanna, Miss Julia Gaylord ; and Cherubino, Mdlle Marie 
Fechter. Doors open at 7.30. Oommence at 8. 


SS LILLIE ALBRECHT has the honour to announce 
that her ANNUAL GRAND MATINEE MUSICALE will take place (by 
the kind permission of GrorGe Brrr, Esq.), at 59, LowNDEs Square, 
Belgravia, on SaTurpay, April 13, at Three o'clock. Vocalists—Mesdames 
Liebhart, Holcroft, and Marie Belva!l ; Signori Monari-Rocca, Montelli, and De 
Lara. Violin—Mdme Varley-Liebe: Violoncello—Herr Schuberth ; Pianoforte— 
Miss Lillie Albrecht. Goltermann’s First Grand Duo, for piano and violon- 
cello, will be performed on this occasion ; the Andante con moto, in B flat, and 
the Al ma‘non troppo, in D minor, by Miss Lillie Albrecht and Herr 
Schuberth. The veg solos will consist of lude and Fugue, in F minor, 
Op. 26:( Mendeleso ; Ballade in A flat, Op. 47 (Chopin); “‘ La Ruche” (George 
eiffer); and, by desire, Study in Sixths (Chopin); “Lily Dale,” Air varié 
(Sigismund Thalberg) ; and Finale, by special desire, ‘‘ Le Réveil du Rossignol 
(Lillie Albrecht). Oonductor—Mr OHARLES EB. STEPHENS, Tickets, 10s, 6d. each ; 
Family tickets (to admit Three), One Guinea: to be had only of Miss Linu 
ALBRECHT, 30, Oakley Square, N.W. 


DLLE MARIE KREBS’ LAST PIANOFORTE 


REOITAL, on WEDNESDAY Afternoon next, March 27, in ST JAMES’s 
HALL, on which occasion she will be assisted by Herr Ignaz Briill. Tocom- 
mence at Three o'clock. Programme: Prelude et Fugue in E minor (Men- 
delssohn); Sonata in O sharp minor, Qp. 27,. ‘‘ Moonlight” (Beethoven) ; 
Adagio, Osharp minor; Allegretto, D flat major; Presto tato, C sharp 
minor; Andante and Variations, Op. 46, for two pianofortes (Schumann)—Herr 
Ignaz Briill and Mdlle Marie Itrebs; Bondo in A minor (Mozart); ‘‘ Warum 
und Traumeswirren,” Toccata, by desire (Schumann); Sonata for two pianofortes 
(Briill)—Herr Ignaz Briili and Mdlle Marie Krebs; Albumblatt, Oaprice 
(Kirchner) ; ‘* Erikoenig,” Spinnlied, Flying Dutchman (Liszt); Berceuse, Intro- 
duction and Rondo, in B flat (Ohopin). Sefa Stalls, 7s. 6d.; Balcony, 3s. 
Admission, One Shilling. Tickets may be obtained at Messrs Chappell & Oo.’s, 
%, New Bond Street ; and ‘Austin’s Ticket Office, 8t James's Hall, 














WEDNESDAY NEXT. 


Loxyror BALLAD CONCERTS. 





HE LAST BALLAD CONCERT BUT TWO, Sr Jamzs’s 
HALL, on WEDNESDAY next. The programme will include the following 
old and popular Ballads: ‘‘ My mother bids me bind my hair” and ‘ Ye banks 
and braes " (Miss Mary Davies); ‘‘ Golden Days,” ‘‘ The Banks of Allan Water,” 
and “ The Bailiff’s Daughter of Islington ” (Miss Orridge); ‘‘ A man’s a man for 
a’ that” and “When the tide comes in ”(Mdme Antoinette Sterling) ; ‘The 
Death of Nelson” and “ My Pretty Jane” (Mr Sims Reeves); “Sweethearts,” 
‘*Oft in the stilly night,” and ‘The Blue Alsatian Mountains” (Mr Edward 
Lloyd); ‘‘The Arethusa” and “Simon the Cellarer” (Mr Santley); ‘Down 
among the dead men” (Mr Maybrick). Mdme Arabella Goddard will perform 
Liszt’s Fantasia on “ Rigoletto,” and “ Blair Athol,” fantasia on Scotch airs, 
The London Vocal Union, under the direction of Mr Fred Walker. Oonductor— 
Mr Sipyry Naytor. Stalls, 7s. 6d. Tickets, 4s, 3s,, 2s, 1s., of Austin, St 
James's Hall; the usual agents; and of Boosry & Co., 295, Regent Street. 


ACRED HARMONIC SOCIETY, Exersr Hatt. Con- 
ductor—Sir MrcwaEL Oosta. Fripay next, March 29, at 7.30, 
MacFrarReEn’s ‘‘ST JOHN THE BAPTIST.” Mdme oe. Mdme 
Patey ; Mr E. Lloyd, and Mr Santley. Organist—Mr Willing. Tickets, 3s., 5s., 
7s., and 10s. 6d. Haypn’s Creation, April 5; Messiah, April 12. 


THE MUSICAL ARTISTS’ SOCIETY. 
— President—His Grace the Duke of BEAUFORT, K.G. 
The next TRIAL of NEW COMPOSITIONS will take place at the Rorat 


ACADEMY OF MusIC, on SATURDAY Evening, April 6. 
ARTHUR O’LEARY, Hon. Sec. 
84, New Bond Street, W. 


| meee DURHAM’S RECITALS. 














RNEST DURHAM’S SECOND PIANOFORTE RECITAL, 

at Sternway Hat, Lower Seymour Street, Portman Square, W., on 

WEpNEsDAY Afternoon, — 3, at Three o'clock. Stalls, 7s. 6d. ; Balcony, 3s. 
Admission, One Shilling. Tickets at all the Libraries and Musicsellers. 


RNEST DURHAM’S EVENING CONCERT, at Sremrwary 


HALL, on WEpNEsDAY, April 10, at Eight o'clock ; assisted by the most 
eminent artists. Full particulars will be duly announced. 


ONDON VOCAL CONCERTS, Sr. James’s Hatt. 

Conductor—Mr JouN Francis Barnett. SECOND OCONOERT, Next 

Tuxspay Evening, at Eight o’clock. Vocalists—Miss Anna Williams, Madame 

Estey. Miss Helen D’Alton; Mr Shakespeare, Mr Coates, Mr Bernard Lane, 
inn, 








Mr Mr Horscroft, and MrThuriey Beale. Choir of 200 voices. Pianist— 
Mdlle Marie Krebs; Accompanist—Mr Oharles Trew. Stalls, 6s,; Reserved 
Beats, 4s.; Balcony, 39.; Area, 1s. Tickets at Austin’s Office, St James's Hall ; 
and the usual Agents. 


CHUBERT SOCIETY, Bzersovzen Rooms, 27, Hartzy 
SrreEet, W. President—Sir Junius Benepict. Founder and Director— 
Herr SCHURERTE. Twelfth Season, 1878. The NEXT MEETING, for TRIAL of 
NEW COMPOSITIONS, will take place on WEDNESDAY Evening, April 3; 
and the next Concert on Wednesday, April 10. The Soirées and Concerts of the 
Society afford eo a See a to make their 
blic. ros) us ma on application 
Se a ee Pir. @. HOPPER, Hon. Sec. 
244, Regent Street. 


M* IGNAZ BRULL and HENSCHEL beg to announce 

that they will give a RECITAL of PIANOFORTE and VOCAL MUSIO, 
in 8T JAMES’s HALL, on WEDNESDAY afternoon, April 3rd, 1878, to commence 
at Three o'clock. Stalls, 7s, 6d.; Balcony, 3s.; Admission, Is. Tickets may be 
obtained of Chappell & Co., 50, New Bond Street ; ee Weber & Oo., 
84, New Bond Street ; at Mitchell’s Royal Library, 33, Old Bond Street ; Hays, 4, 
Royal Exchange Buildings ; and at Austin’s Ticket Office, St James's Hall. 


R CHARLES ABERCROMBIE (Tenor), will sing at 
Greenwich, March 23; St James’s Hall, April 11; Birmingham, April 25; 
Brixton Choral Society, April 29; and Cambridge, in May. For terms, dates, 

















&c., please address Mr N. VERT, 52, New Bond Street, W. 
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N R J. B. WELCH’S FIFTH ANNUAL CONCERT at 
7. JAMES’s Hatt, TUESDAY Evening, April 2nd, at Eight o'clock, Miss 
Anna Wulieee Miss Ellen Lamb, Mr Bradshaw Mackay, Mr Barton 
McGuckin, Mr Bridson, Mr Edward Wharton, and Mr Santley. Solo Piano- 
forte—Mr Franklin Taylor; Accompanist—Mr J. B. Zerbini. Band and Chorus 
numbering 250 performers, Conductors—Mr ARTHUR SULLIVAN, and Mr J. B. 
WELCH. Tickets 10s. 6d., 5s.. 38., and 1s., may be obtained at the usual Agents, 
and at Austin’s, St. James’s Hall. 








MURDOCH’S REFINED AND PURIFIED POLISH. 
For STRINGED AND OTHER INSTRUMENTS, 
Removes all Stains and Grease, and leaves 
a soft delicate gloss on the surface 
Invaluable to all 
Manufacturers 
and 


all Instrument aus ene 
Manufacturers & Dealers. sat meer _ 


In’ Bottles, 
Full Directions for use are 
printed on each Bottle. 
Manufactured by 


MURDOCH’S PATENTS, LIMITED. 
2, COWPER’S COURT, CORNHILL, LONDON, E.C. 


ls. each. 














PUCORDLS (of, Milan) DEPOT OF ITALIAN MUSIC, 


23, CHARLES STREET, MIDDLESEX HospiTaL, Lonpoy, W. 

Lists of Vocal, Pianoforte, or Instrumental Music of every description gratis 
All Sheet Music at half price. Sanate Copies to the Trade on the usual terms 
All works produced in Italy, &c., promptly procured without extra charge. 
Ricorpi’s GRAN CATALOGO, containing 50,000 of his own publications, 5s. net. 


VeERDI’s QuARTET, for Ist and 2nd Violin, Viola and Violoncello, performed 
with great success at the Crystal Palace, and at the Monday and Saturday 
Popular Concerts, St James's Hall. In score, 6s.; parts, 10s. re and parts, 
lds. net; do., arranged by A. JAEL, 6s. 

Illustrations on VERDI’s QUARTET, by I. LIEBACH, 9s. 

These Pianoforte Arrangements may be had post free for half-price. 

THE Prantst’s LIBRARY (BIBLIOTECA DEL PLANISTA). 

From the Jilustrated London News, Saturday, 16th Feb., 1878.—‘‘ Under this 
general title the eminent publishing firm of Ricordi, of Milan, Rome, Naples, 
Florence, and London, is issuing a series of classical works, at prices which are suro 
prisingly low, even in these days of cheapness, The earliest four numbers of the 
series comprise a selection of the compositions of Bach ; and, more recently, the 
first of six numbers has been issued, all of which are to consist of works by Muzi- 
Clementi, the father of the modern art of pianoforte playing. This great man 
was Italian by birth, and the publication now referred to is an appropriate tribute 
rendered by the greatest music-publishing firm of that country. The first num- 
ber contains the easier pieces—sonatinas, preludes, exercises, and waltzes ; and 
these are to be followed by a selection from the ‘Gradus ad Parnassum,’ and the 
most important of the sonatas. The work is well engraved and printed (in 
quarto form), and ninety-six pages are given for eighteen pence,” 

“DanzE CELEBRI” (CELEBRATED DANCEs) is a cheap collection, similar in 
form to the above-named publication, of the best pieces of the several members 
of the Strauss family, all celebrated for their dance music, This is also pub- 
lished by Ricordi. 

“ CLEMENTI,” Vol. I., 1s. 6d. net. Bach. Vol. I., II., II., 1s. 6d. each net, 

“ DANZE CELEBRI” (CELEBRATED DANCE Music), containing from nine to 
twenty-four pieces, each volume. 1n four Vols,, 3s. each net. 

New Son@s, ITALIAN AND ENGLISH, by Braga, Branca, Campana, Fiori, 
Guercia, Lebeau, Marchetti, Mazzoni, Oberthur, Pinsuti, Randegger, Rotoli, 
Tartaglione, Tosti, Vaschetti, Zuccardi, &c. 


ULTIVATION OF THE VOICE.—Mr T. THORPE 


PEDE, late Professor of Singing at the Royal Academy of Music, and for 
several years Assistant Professor with, and successor by certificate to, the 
celebrated Maestro Crivelli, receives a limited number of Pupils for Italian 
and English Singing for the stage, concert-room, or oratorio, Amongst his many 
late and present pupi!s are Mesdames Alice Barth, Wensly, Ernst, Berresford, 
Enriquez, and Ceve-Ashton. Messrs J. W. Turner and Dudiey Thomas, &c., also 
derived much benefit from Mr TuorPE Pepe's instructions during their engage- 
ment with him. 

Belgrave House, 51, Haverstock Hill. 








WEBER (NEW YORK) PIANOFORTES. 
A Depét for these justly celebrated Instruments is now established at 
29, BAKER STREET, PORTMAN SQUARE, W. 
(Nearly opposite Mdme Tussavp’s), 





C, Curtis, Sole Agent. 





NEW SONG. 


“T)AYS GONE BY.” By Esty Barpstey Farmer. 

“RESTLESS WAVELETS ” (a Sketch), for Piano or Harp. By Emity 
BARDSLEY FarMeER, Composer of “Shall I wear a White Rose?” Price 2s. each 
net. J, WILLIAMS, 24, Berners Street, and 123, Cheapside, 





“MY SWEETHEART WHEN A BOY.” 
R WILFORD MORGAN will sing his popular Ballad, 
“ MY SWEETHEART WHEN A BOY,” on Saturday, April 27, at the Phil- 
harmonic Hall, Liverpool. 


R SYDNEY will sing Ascuzr’s popular Romance, 
“ALICE, WHERE ART THOU?” at Edinburgh, Glasgow, and Kil- 
marnock, March 25 and}27. 








“ SAIL ON, O LOVE.” 
DME PATEY will sing Ienace Grssonz’s new Song, 
“SAIL ON, O LOVE,” at all her Concert engagements.—London ; 
Boosey, Patey & Co., 39, Great Marlborough Street, W. 
Mdme CHRISTIANI. 


DME CHRISTIANI (Mezzo-Soprano), begs to 
i announce her return to Town for the Season, All letters for ENGAGE- 
MENTS to be addressed to the care of Mr Stedman, 12, Berners Street, W. 


Just Published. 


EW SONG.—“ A MESSAGE FROM MY LADY FATR.” 
Composed expressly for Mr Welbye-Wallace by I@NacE Ginsone. London : 
Hurcuinas & RoMER, 9, Conduit Street, Regent Street, W. 


Me WELBYE-WALLACE (Tenor), of the Crystal Palace, 
and Hallé’s Gentlemen’s Concerts, &c., &c., requests that all communica- 

tions concerning ENGAGEMENTS for Oratorio, Concerts, or Opera, may be 

addressed to care of Messrs Duncan Davison & Co., 244, Regent Street, W. 


DLLE DORA SCHIRMACHER begs to announce that 
she has arrived in London. All letters respecting ENGAGEMENTS and 
Lessons to be addressed to 9, Talbot Road, Bayswater, 




















Me BRIDSON (Baritone)—Communications respecting 
ENGAGEMENTS for Concerts, Oratorios, &c., to be addressed to 17, Bar- 
tholomew Road, Kentish Town, N.W. 


By special appointment to H.R.H. the Duke of EDINBURGH. 





HART & SON, 


Violin Makers and Repairers. 


ROME, NAPLES, & PADOVA VIOLIN AND Harp STRINGS. 
Finest Qualities only. 


14, PRINCES STREET, LEICESTER SQUARE, LONDON. 


N.B.—Orders by post attended to, 
Just Published, 82 pages, 8vo, in paper, price 3s, net. 


PARSIFAL, 


EIN BUHNENWEIHFESTSPIEL 


(POEM), 
voN 


RICHARD WAGNER. 


ALBUM-—SONATE. 


FiR DAS 
PIANOFORTE. 
VON 
RICHARD WAGNER. 


Price 3s, net. 


SCHOTT & CO., 159, REGENT STREET, LONDON, W. 











Ready This Day. ad 
EETHOVEN’S SONATAS.—The UNIVERSAL Edition. 
Edited by FRANKLIN TAYLOR. Full music size from engraved plates. The 
first Sonata ready THIS DAY. Price 6d, Anextra sheet compiled by the Editor 
accompanies each Sonata, org | notes explanatory of its proper rendering 
and of its particular difficulties, with illustrations in music type. 
CuntnGuaM Boosry & Co., 296, Oxford Street, W. 


“MHE ROWAN TREE.” By Batre. Sung by Mdme 
ANTOINETTE STERLING, at the Irish Ballad Concert, on 8t Patrick’s Night, 
at 8t James’s Hali.—CHAapPE.t & Co,’s, New Bond Street. 


EYLOFF’S LATEST COMPOSITIONS.—Gavotte in F; 
Sultan de Zanzibar March ; Bourrée ; Sarabande et Tarantelle ; and Minuetto 
in B flat, are published at 
LYON & HALL’S Warwick Mansion, BRIGHTON. 
Price 2s, each, post free, 
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THE CORONATION OF WILLIAM IV. AND QUEEN 
ADELAIDE. 
A REMINISCENCE. 

When his Majesty King William IV. and his Queen were 
crowned in Westminster Abbey, on the 8th September, 1831, I 
was a youth, seventeen years of age. My home was on the line 
of route from St James’s Palace to Westminster ; and I was thus 
in a position to observe, day by day, and hour by hour, when not 
occupied in professional study, the gradual progress of the pre- 
parations which were being made for the coming event—the 
conversion of balconies into elegantly-furnished boxes, and newly- 
constructed galleries for the use of private friends, and for the 
accommodation of strangers who were willing to pay large fees 
for sheltered seats, from which they might view, with ease and 
comfort, the Royal procession to the Abbey. I hardly dared to 
hope that I should be so fortunate as to obtain admission within 
its sacred walls. It was, therefore, with inexpressible delight 
that, two days before the coronation, I received from the Earl 
Marshall's office two cards of admission to a side gallery imme- 
diately above the Abbey Choir. The bearers of the cards were 
required to appear in Court dress. As an escort, “my prophetic 
soul” suggested “my uncle” Cowen, who had been associa 
with me the previous year as poet, in the composition of my 
Shakspere Ode, for the Stratford-upon-Avon Jubilee. He was a 
bachelor of middle age, whose society was charming so long as 
things went smoothly, but whose temper became unpleasantly 
“twisted” when circumstances moved contrariwise. I induced 
him, not only to be my companion, but to attire himself in a 
Court suit—a concession which, knowing his disposition, was 
beyond my hopes. To my own adoption of the prescribed costume, 
my youth and slender figure offered at first some obstacles, which 
in the end, however, proved not to be insurmountable. 

The hour fixed for the august ceremonial within the Abbey was 
eleven o'clock, a.m. But we were advised to take possession of 
our seats, which were not secured, many hours before. As the 
fourth hour of the morning struck, we entered a lumbering 
“hackney coach,” and were soon on our way to the Abbey, being 
lazily driven thither by two over-worked, drowsy quadrupeds at 
the exciting pace of three miles per hour. The streets were 
already crowded with equestrians and pedestrians, moving in the 
same direction as ourselves; many of whom were attired in mili- 
tary, naval, and Court costumes. The people who were to per- 
form the part of spectators were, even at the early hour of 
4 a.M., commencing to take up favourable positions for the day. 
The streets were then kept by “Bow Street runners” (the pre- 
cursors of the “new police”), and by special constables and 
horse and foot soldiers. 

The air bit shrewdly—it was very cold; and, having no over- 
coats, my companion and I were already chilled with the “ nipping 
and eager morning air.” MRapidly-rolling thunder clouds gave 
earnest promises of a wet day, and it will be seen hereafter that 
they failed not to fulfil them. 

_ The Abbey, despite its exceptional gala decorations, presented, 
in the early morning, a gloomy, unwelcome appearance. On 
reaching our gallery, by a winding, giddy staircase, we took a 
brief survey of the scene beneath, and around us. We saw 
thrones, and chairs of state, and kneeling cushions, and desks 
prepared for the use of their Majesties, and the high dignitaries of 
the church ;—the royal dais, and the sumptuously carpeted floor, 
galleries and boxes, gorgeously decorated and furnished for the 
royal princes and princesses, the ambassadors, and ministers and 
their wives, peers and peeresses, and the members of the House of 
Commons. The space below us was being gradually filled with 
continually increasing numbers, This, the centre of attraction, 
became at length a scene of surpassing and indescribable splendour, 
of which I yet retain an undying recollection. The cold was 
intense, and was painfully felt in our: joints; knee breeches and 
silk stockings being, as we already experienced, an insufficient 
protection against the icy temperature of an early autumnal 
morning. For warmth I thrust my feet into my cocked hat, but 
alas! without effect. We therefore determined to descend, and 
attempt locomotion as a means of imparting heat into our almost 
congealed limbs. In the area.beneath we met many musical and 
other friends, members of the orchestra, solo-vocalists, and 
choristers. Sir George Smart, the conductor, dressed in the 
uniform of a colonel of the guards, presented an imposing and 





almost dignified appearance. All the members of the band were 
likewise attired in scarlet uniforms, and knee breeches, white silk 
stockings, and buckled shoes. The choir, in their ordinary surplices, 
included, for the occasion, many eminent pianists and composers, 
admitted by favour, irrespective of voice. I recognized among 
my friends, Charles Neate, John Cramer and Francois Cramer, 
Mori, Spagnoletti, Attwood, Cipriani Potter, Dance, Bishop, 
Burrows, Braham, and many other famed musicians. On resuming 
our seats in the gallery we noticed a considerable increase in the 
number of spectators. To complete the brilliant throng there 
appeared to require only the presence of the chief actors in the 
royal drama. Time was beginning to hang heavily, when we 
were suddenly aroused by observing a greater degree of activity 
beneath. The officials moved about more quickly, and a kind of 
indescribable flutter of expectation on the part of the ladies was 
clearly perceptible. Indistinct shouts of “God save the King,” 
mingled with sounds of trumpet flourishes, and of the National 
Anthem, the roll of drums, and the booming of the Park and 
Tower guns, soon gave assurance of the near approach of the 
royal procession. The splendid crowd, by a simultaneous move- 
ment, rose to their feet as their Majesties entered the choir, 
preceded and followed by the heralds, pursuivants, and kings of 
arms, gorgeously apparelled, the ministers, and great officers of 
State, amongst whom were grandly conspicuous the Duke of 
Wellington, Earl Grey. and the Royal Dukes; the Lord Great 
Chamberlain, the Earl Marshall, and Lord High Constable of 
England, the Lord High Steward, and other noblemen of distinc- 
tion, bearing, upon cushions of crimson velvet, the Crown and the 
Regalia of England. 

The stately procession passed on in solemn stillness until all 
were placed in the positions respectively assigned to each high 
personage. Then the organ-tones burst forth, and the Coronation 
Service commenced. At that moment the amazing effects of rich 
colouring, as seen from above, en masse, might have driven to 
despair the most gifted painter! And what a background! And 
what associations were conveyed to the mind in the contemplation 
of the Gothic arches of ages, covering, as they do, so much of the 
past and actual greatness of England in Royalty, Statesmanship, 
Religion, Law, Heroism, Poetry, and Music! 

(To be continued. ) 
ee 
ROYAL ACADEMY OF MUSIC. 

We subjoin a list of compositions brought forward at the fort- 
nightly meeting of professors and students on Saturday evening, 
March 16 :— 

Trio, ‘‘Daughter of a wond’rous race,” Undine (Sir Julius Benedict) 
—Miss Ambler, Messrs Leigh and Leader, pupils of Mr F. R. Cox ; 
Presto, in A flat, from Sonata, No. 6, pianoforte (Haydn)—Miss 
Kate Tozer, pupil of Mr H. R. Eyers; Song, ‘‘The Better Land” 
(F. H. Cowen)—(accompanist, Miss Alice Fisher)—Miss Florence 
Holmes, pupil of Mr Latter; Allegro con Brio, from Sonata in C, 
Op. 53, pianoforte (Beethoven)—Miss Stanbrook, pupil of Sir Julius 
Benedict ; Cantata, ‘‘ Alexis” (Pepusch)—Miss Amy Gill, pupil of 
Mr Garcia; Sonata, in G minor, organ (Merkel)—Mr G. F. Smith, 
pupil of Dr Steggall ; Recitation, from The Hunchback, Act I., Scene 2 

(Sheridan Knowles)—Miss Elliott (Julia) and Miss Chandler (Helen), 
pupils of Mr Walter Lacy; Romance (Sainton), and Fileuse (Jules 
Lasserre), violin—(accompanist, Miss Edith Brand)—Miss Ada Brand, 
pupil of Mr Sainton ; Duet, ‘“‘ La ci darem,” Don Giovanni (Mozart) 
—(accompanist, Miss Lock)—Miss Hogg and Mr Jarrett, pupils of 
Mr Fiori ; Allegro, Adagio, Menuetto, and Trio, from Sonata, in C, 
Op. 24, pianoforte (Weber)—Mrs Clarke, pupil of Mr F. B. Jewson ; 
Duet (MS.), ‘‘ Hear, O Lord,” from Anthem, ‘The Lord is my light” 
(Alice Borton, student)—(accompanist on the organ, Mr H. R. Rose) 
—Misses Leonora Braham and Orridge, pupils of Dr Steggall, Mr 
Benson, and Mr Garcia; Concertino, in C minor and E flat, clarionet 
(Weber) — (accompanist, Miss Emily Lawrence) — Miss Frances 
Thomas, pupil of Mr Lazarus ; Songs, ‘Oh! my love,” and ‘‘ Were 
I a bird of air” (Hiller)—(accompanist, Miss Amy Hare)—Miss 
Hancock, pupil of Mr Goldberg ; Caprice, in A minor, Op. 33, No. 1, 

=a (Mendelssohn) — Miss Rose Evans, pupil of Mr F. 

estlake. 








Gérurrz.—A permanent hall, capable of accommodating a seated 
audience of 2,500, 900 singers, and 500 musicians, will be ready for 
the third Schleswig Musical Festival. A similar festival is to be 
held every two years. 
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Musical Evenings Abrond. 


By MrionaEL WILLIAMS. 
(Continued from page 181.) 


Tuesday, January 15th—Another opera by Halévy, Les Mous- 

etaires de la Reine, first produced at the Opera Comique in 

ebruary, 1846, has lately been revived there for the début of 
Mdlle Bilbaut-Vauchelet. The action is laid at Poitiers, and the 
plot turns on an incident of court intrigue during the reign of 
Louis XIII. Athenais de Solange and Berthe de Simiane are two 
young ladies belonging to the household of Anne of Austria. The 
former is secretly attached to Olivier D’Entragues, the latter to 
Hector de Biron, officers (mousguetatres) of the Queen’s body- 
guard. The Queen has ordered each of her attendants to select a 
certain cavalier as partner for a series of entertainments about to 
be held in the palace. Berthe chooses Hector, of course, but 
Athenais is afraid to lead out Olivier, his suit being disapproved 
of by her family, who intend her to marry a Prince of the house 
of Lorraine. She has meanwhile received a letter bearing the 
signature of Olivier, in which he asks her to meet him in the 
palace gardens on the night of the first féte. The letter further 
instructs her to drop her fan when she passes him, in proof of her 
consent. This she accordingly does. But in point of fact this 
letter was written, as a practical joke, by Hector, and his con- 
temptible conduct not only leads to all sorts of confusion, but 
seriously compromises the honour of Athenais. There is one 
striking incident in the finale to the second act. D’Entragues is 
about to be arrested by mistake in the midst of the court ball for 
having, in violation to the law, fought a duel with a certain Comte 
de Guebriac. In order to save him, and at the sacrifice of truth 
and of her own reputation, Athenais suddenly advances and 
exclaims, in the hearing of the whole assembly— 

“ Messieurs, c’est impossible ; i] n’a pas pu se battre, 
Car cette nuit, il était prés de moi.” 


and then, overwhelmed with shame, falls back fainting into the 
arms of her companions, But now Olivier in his turn, to 
exculpate Athenais, confesses to an offence of which he was in 
reality innocent, and is forthwith led off by the guards to prison. 
In the third act a bond fide duel is very nearly taking place 
between Olivier and Hector, but all comes right in the end, and 
the two pairs of lovers are finally united in the presence of the 
Queen. Halévy is heard to much more advantage here than in 
his larger works. The subject is entirely within his grasp, and 
the music, if containing little that stands out from the rest, is 
skilful, flowing, and melodious throughout, and its performance 
was excellent. The parts of Olivier and Hector were sufficiently 
well played and sung by Engel and Barré, the latter of whom 
displayed much tact in his delineation of a very thankless réle. 
Mdlle Cevrier was a lively and amusing Berthe, singing with 
little voice and a highly-finished style. Mdlle Bilbaut-Vauchelet 
is not to be dismissed so lightly. Probably a more promising 
début has not been witnessed for many years, either at this theatre 
or elsewhere. Mdlle Vauchelet is apparently very young. Her 
voice, especially in the upper octave, is far more powerful than 
the generality of French voices, and is wholly without the nasal 
defects so frequent and disagreeably prominent amongst them. 
This voice also combines freshness and purity in no ordinary 
degree. Her shake is close and even, her scales and general 
execution uniformly correct. As an actress Mdlle Vauchelet is 
at present rather wanting in animation—and not unnaturally, 
seeing that her professional career commenced only a few weeks 
ago—but is already easy, self-possessed, and always en scene. There 
is a peculiar charm, however, in all she does, and this charm we 
imagine to consist in the possession of a thoroughly sympathetic 
organization. Mdlle Vauchelet and her art must be entirely 
akin. In a performance where all was so good, it is not easy to 
particularise, but the air “ Bocage épais, légers zéphirs” may truly 
be cited as having been given with such exquisite tenderness, and 
such touching simplicity, that the house was fairly enchanted. 
Parisian audiences are ever sparing in their demonstrations of 
approval, but here a perfect storm of plaudits greeted its ter- 
mination, and, the ice once broken, was renewed at frequent 
intervals during the rest of the evening. The accomplishments of 
this young girl extend to the violin and to the pianoforte, on both 





of which she is said to be an able proficient, and on one occasion, 
we understand, she filled the post of conductor at a concert given 
in Douai, her native town. Hence it will be seen that she is not 
only a vocalist but a musician, To all this may be added the 
accident of a more than common share of personal beauty, com- 
bined with a distinction of manner and appearance rarely seen on 
the stage. Mdlle Bilbaut-Vauchelet would really seem to be “an 
artist born.” When the experience of a few years shall have 
ripened talents so exceptional, her future will be great indeed, 
( T’o be continued. ) 


—@—— 


THE COMPASS OF ANCIENT FLUTES. 


An interesting experiment has lately been made by M. Victor 
Mahillon, conservator of the museum attached to the Conservatoire 
of Music at Brussels, with a view to determining the tone and com- 
pass of the ancient flutes found at Pompeii. There are, as perhaps 
our readers may be aware, four of these flutes in the Museum at 
Naples. The simplest of the four was selected by M. Mahillon for 
an experiment of reconstruction, which he undertook with the double 
object of preserving these interesting and precious instruments from 
too frequent handling by the curious and of determining their tone 
and compass. He was induced to do this at the instance of M. 
Gevaert, the director of the Conservatoire of Music at Brussels, who 
has spent much time and study on the music of wie 1 and who 
is, we believe, now engaged on the second volume of his history on 
that subject. In making an exact copy of a Pompeian flute, M. 
Mahillon had a great difficulty to contend with, as they are all, un- 
fortunately incomplete with regard to the reed—a difficulty that he 
appears to have overcome satisfactorily. For the benefit of those 
persons interested in the subject who have not had an opportunity 
of examining any of these ancient instruments, we may mention 
that the one in question measures exactly twenty-one English 
inches, and, further, that it is entirely of ivory, the bore cylindrical 
in its whole length, and the ivory tube covered with metallic — of 
bronze and silver, which turn to the right and left, but are kept 
from moving up or down by a fixed ring below them holding them in 
their respective positions. By means of these turning sockets, which 
are each pierced with a side-hole establishing communication with 
the corresponding hole in the ivory tube, the executant was able to 
suppress at will the sounds he did not wish to employ. It is plain 
from the shape of the cup of the bore that it was destined to contain 
a reed; but the question was, What sort of a reed? M. Mahillon, 
fortunately, was acquainted with the Egyptian arghoul flute, an in- 
strument of reed-cane, described by Villoteau, a specimen of which 
is in the Brussels Museum. The arghoul is of cylindrical bore, 
pierced with lateral holes like the Pompeian flute. The latter is of 
Greek origin, the Greeks again having borrowed the greater number 
of their instruments from Egypt. M. Mahillon therefore chose the 
reed of the arghoul flute, which is a striking reed with which to 
make his experiment ; and, after one or two trials as to the dimen- 
sions to be given to it, he succeeded in making the pipe speak as he 
desired. The problem seemed to him to be solved for the following 
reasons :—The double-reed (hautboy and bassoon) is always con- 
nected with conical pipes, never with cylindrical. The striking reed 
makes the cylindrical pipe of the clarinet vibrate ; it was therefore 
that sort of reed which ought to be selected. The mouthpiece of the 
clarinet was unknown to the ancients ; therefore it was necessary to 
find a different mode of application, which M. Mahillon discovered 
in the arghoul, the reed of which is let entirely into the mouth, the 
lips being applied on the pipe where it is introduced. When blown 
into, the tongue of the reed vibrates and provokes the vibration of 
the column of air. Admitting that the chromatic scale was known 
to the ancients, and the division of the tube by thirteen rings bein 
given, it was permissible, therefore, to believe that the right ree 
was found if the thirteenth sound was the octave of the first. This 
M. Mahillon found to be the case when he had discovered the correct 
length of which to make the reed. By this means he gives B, second 
line in bass clef, as the grave note of the instrument ; and by the 
opening of the successive fateral holes the following sounds are pro- 
duced :—C sharp, D, E, F, F sharp, G, G sharp, G sharp, A, B flat, 
B natural. The absence of C and of D sharp is accounted for by the 
fact that the second and fifth of the rings are not bored. The hole 
of which the opening gives B flat is on the other side of the instru- 
ment, and is closed by the thumb of the left hand. When the ring 
which opens the A is turned to the other side it puts in communi- 
cation with the air a lateral hole pierced in the ivory tube a little above 
that which gives G sharp, and which produces a second G sharpa 
little higher in pitch than the preceding one. The second G sharp 
establishes two quarters of atone between G and A. The G is too low 
by nearly a quarter of atone, This defect M. Mahillon thought it 
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nec to reproduce in order to make the copy exact; and he 
thinks that possibly the cause of it may be a restoration which has 
been visibly made in the model at the exact place of this hole. To 
produce the sound the performer introduces the reed and a part of 
the ivory mouthpiece into the mouth so that the lips rest on the 
widest part of the mouthpiece. When blown into in this position, 
the side holes being closed, the lowest sound is obtained. It is 
curious that the tone of this instrument corresponds exactly with 
that of an instrument of which M. Gevaert in his researches was led 
to conjecture the existence, but of which he could find no precise 
indications in the ancient authors. Its compass he imagined to be 
from D, third line in bass clef, to F, second space in treble clef— 
corresponding, allowing for the elevation of pitch, to our D in the 

eat octave to D in the small octave. M. Gevaert requested M. 
Mfahillon to construct an instrument of this compass, which was 
practicable, and confirmed the former’s suppositions as to the tibia 
‘plus que parfaite” of the ancients. This was done in the summer 
of 1877; and in the following October M. Gavaert and M. Mahillon 
went together to Naples, where they had occasion to study the 
Pompeian Hutes, with the interesting results we have attempted to 
describe. Since then we hear that M. Mahillon has reconstructed 
the most perfect of the four flutes, applying again the striking reed 
of the arghoul in connection with the cylindrical pipe, and has got 
the following sounds from B, second line in bass clef: C, C sharp, 
D, D sharp, E, F, F sharp, G, G sharp, A, B flat, B natural, C, C 
sharp. It may be interesting to some of our readers to know that 
M. Mahillon has also made an exact copy of the Roman trumpets 
in the museum at Naples, and has found them to have the following 
compass, starting from G below the line in treble clef: B, E, G, B 
flat, C, D, E, F sharp, G, of which the real effect is just a quarter 
lower than the note written.—P. M. G. 

SS ———— 


MRS. BEESLEY’S RECITAL IN EDINBURGH. 


An audience, certainly unworthy of Mrs Elizabeth Beesley’s ability, 
assembled in the Music Hall, George Street, on Saturday afternoon, to 


hear her first pianoforte recital in Edinburgh. The pupilof Dr Hans | 


von Biilow, Mrs Beesley has adopted a style which reminds the hearer 
irresistibly of the ‘‘new school” her master is said to have intro- 
duced ; but Mrs Beesley, in addition to having profited much from 
Von Biilow’s instruction, has some measure of originality and always 
true womanly grace. That she never rises very high in the emotional 
scale was proved on Saturday by her rendering of one of Beethoven's 
sonatas ; while, on the other hand, she can hold her own with any 
of the pianists now before the public for the delicacy and mezzo-tint 
so essential for strictly modern music. Thus Chopin and Liszt suit 
her admirably ; and though some exception may reasonably be taken 
to a programme, one-half of which is made up of the works of 
these masters, she was perhaps wise in thus bestowing prominence 
on a style of which she has the happiest conception. The pro- 
gramme, the same as that performed by her at Glasgow last week, 
was as follows :— 

Beethoven’s Sonata, Op. 27, No. 1 (Sonata quasi una fantasia); Sterndale 
Bennett’s Toccata, C minor; Henselt'’s Etude (Si oiseau j’étais); Rhein- 
berger’s Hunting Song, Op. 5, No. 1; Bach's Prelude and Fugue, B flat, 
Prelude and Fugue, D major, Gavotte, D minor, Gavotte, G minor; Chopin’s 
Valse, A flat, Op. 34—No, 1, Nocturne, D flat, Op. 27, No. 2, Grand Polo- 
naise, A flat, Op. 53; Liszt's Spinalied from Wagner’s Flying Dutchman, 
“ Soirées de Vienne,” A major, and Venezia e Napoli—Gondoliera, Canzone e 
Tarantella, 

Saturday’s performance fully bore out the high commendation of 
Mrs Beesley's execution expressed in these columns last week, and 
it is to be hoped that when she next visits Edinburgh the musical 
public of the city will accord a more generous welcome to a lady 
who is no ordinary acquisition to the profession.— The Daily Review. 


QO — 
CHOPIN’S CONCERTO IN F MINOR. 
(To the Editor of the ‘* Musical World.” ) 

Str,—If anything could make so discursive 
and spun-out a work as Chopin’s F minor 
concerto interesting to musicians and culti- 
vated amateurs, it ‘would have been such 
admirably finished playing as that of Marie 

A Krebs, at the Crystal Palace, the other day. 
Wy ‘s Your obedient servant, 
a SrerpuEn Rovunp (D.M.). 

{Dr Round has our sympathy, but why 
go round the corner to say what every one 
knows ?—@tto Beard, ] 





The Organ. 


(Continued from page 190.) 


Il. 

Modern Orcans, as designed and constructed, represent one or 
other of three distinct types. 1, The CaTHEDRAL organ, which 
requires ponderous tone and full volume of sound on account of the 
large space it has to fill, and the loss of power incident to the spread- 
ing of the sound undulations through the aisles, roof, and transepts. 
2, The CuurcH organ of smaller dimensions, and of less power from 
the more circumscribed area of the building; and 3, the Concert 
organ, generally constructed of the first magnitude, with every 
variety of sound effect, immense power, and elaboration of mechani- 
cal detail. 

When we examine for a moment the details of a large organ, and 
the extraordinary combination of parts, it will at once be conceded 
that the organ-builder has not only a most difficult task before him 
to produce a perfect instrument, but to be a master of his profession 
he must be a man of considerable attainments, having an intimate 
knowledge of several of the most important branches of science— 
and not only so, but must be able tu apply his knowledge in the 
best possible way. 

Mechanics, acoustics, pneumatics, and electricity must be at his 
finger ends. 

Most of the internal action of the organ consists of combination 
of levers and compound levers, set in motion by the depression of a 
key touched by the finger, and this key has to be adjusted to act 
with as delicate a touch as possible to enable the player to perform 
(both with rapidity and certainty) all passages i music. ‘lhe key 
must be unerring in its action, and though itself easily depressed, 
it has, by connection with the levers in the interior of the organ, to 
= work that requires absolute force, and to overcome inertia, 

riction, and the resistance of wind pressure. 

An intimate acquaintance with the applications of mechanical 
power is therefore indispensable to insure etticient touch and action, 
His knowledge of pneumatics must enable him to adjust the size and 
diameters of his wind conveyances to admit the proper quantity of 
air into the pipes, be they close to the wind supply, or, as is often 
the case in large organs, perhaps some hundred feet away. He 
must be able to calculate this supply of wind, so as to be equally 
available to sound simultaneously one thousand pipes varying from 
32ft. to fin. in length, or when only one single pipe is sounding, as 
in the case of an air played as a ‘‘solo;” the intonation of his pipes 
must be perfect under these two extremes. His knowledge of 
acoustics must enable him to regulate the scale of his pipes, and 
the quality of sound they are intended to produce, that he shall be 
able to draw out from them the sweetest notes and the fullest body 
of sound, prompt and free from imperfect intonation. 

The exigencies of the modern organ frequently require that elec- 
tricity shall be employed as a substitute for the cumbersome internal 
arrangement of levers and compound levers, and he must be pro- 
ficient in the general laws which regulate the passage of currents of 
electricity through metallic conductors, the principles of electro- 
magnets, induced currents, the generation of the electric current, 
and the relation of quantity to intensity, Sometimes this current 
of electricity may be divided into forty or fifty parts, according to 
the number and combination of keys pressed down, each having its 
special duty to perform; at other times the same current may be 
only employed as a unit; in either case his coils, electro-magnets, 
contacts, and accessory movements must act with certainty and 
unerring precision. The successful organ-builder of the present day 
requires to be a man of scientific knowledge, and with the power of 
pay applying his information to the work he desires to per- 

0) 


rm. 
Without such knowledge, no a can beproperly constructed, and 


an organ improperly constructed is, without doubt, only an ill- 
sounding ‘‘kist o’ whistles.” ; 

There is little doubt but that it has been ina great measure owing 
to the very unsatisfactory nature of the majority of the orgaus every 
day erected in our churches and public institutions that the instru- 
ment has so long been unpopular. ; ; 

The merit of anything can only be recognized by comparison ; 
unless you taste good wine, you do not realise the meaning of ‘“‘ sour 
grapes "—unless you hear the true organtone, you cannot discri- 
minate the imperfections of the modern ‘‘ music mill.” How can it 
be expected that perfect acoustical instruments can be produced if 
the builder of the instrument is ignorant of the fundamental prin- 
ciples of his art? Organ-building is a ‘‘ science,” and very few of 
the builders of the present day are men who have more than the 
most elementary acquaintance with the fundamental rules of their 
art, and the result has been that nine-tenths of the instruments 
erected at the present time are simply compounds of nails, woud, 
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metal, and glue at 9d. an hour. This, no doubt, is avery grave 
accusation against our modern organ-constructors. 

It will now be understood that organ-building (like painting, 
poetry, and sculpture) is a delicate art, nay almost an inspiration. 
Schmidt has never yet been eclipsed in his sweetness and beauty of 
TONE. Mechanical knowledge may have surpassed him in the 
accessories of finger touch and suitable wind supply, but for music, 
his organs, until destroyed by ruthless hands, were unsurpassed in 
tone effects. 

The GENERAL CONSTRUCTION of the organ may now be considered. 
It is not intended to enter into details such as would enable a novice 
to commence organ-building, but only to refer to those salient points 
in the art, as regards constructive science, which may be of 
use in discriminating between an organ and the apology for an 
organ. 

The first thing that strikes the observer is the general outline of 
the CASE and its magnitude, the KEYBOARDS, and the number of the 
sTops or registers. ‘These details all vary according to the size and 
importance of the instrument. 

The number of the keyboards will be found to range from one to 
four ; each set of keys should have a compass of five octaves or sixty- 
one notes. In cheap organs the keyboard is often cramped down to 
G without the FZ, or at most carried up to A. Now, there are 
many recognized pieces of music which cannot be performed with 
due justice, unless the compass of the keyboards is extended to FIVE 
octaves—C C, 8ft., to that of the 3in. pipe of the open diapason— 
the standard and foundation unit of all organ tone. 

The number of the stops may vary from ten to one hundred, dis- 
tributed over the various keyboards ; thus each keyboard will repre- 
sent a distinct instrument, or rather, a distinct combination of 
tone. 

There is the loud organ, usually called the ‘‘great organ ;” the 
organ for accompanying the voice, called the ‘‘ choir organ ;” the 
organ for producing crescendo and diminuendo effects, termed the 
‘swell organ ;” and the organ for solo and other recitative music, 
generally of considerable power and volume of sound ; and in very 
large instruments an ‘‘echo,” or distant organ ; and a ‘‘carillon ” or 
bell organ is sometimes added. 

The disposition of the keyboards in a large organ is a matter of 
considerable importance to the performer. In this small island we 
are very conservative, and the invariable rule has been to perpetuate 
an error and appropriate the lowest set of keys to the ‘choir 
organ,” the We ges organ” to the second, the ‘swell organ” to 
the third, and in instruments of the first magnitude the ‘‘solo 
organ” to the fourth keyboard. 

The “‘carillon,” or bell organ, is an acoustical effect produced in 
imitation of bells by the employment of three ranks of small pipes 
of different intonation, the combined effect being somewhat similar 
to the ‘‘clang” of bells. It is, however, impossible to simulate the 
metallic ring of a bell by means of pipes, and in some few instances 
bells have been introduced with a brilliant effect. The carillon stop 
in the great concert organ, Primrose Hill, London, constructed by 
the eminent builders, Bryceson Brothers (the founder of the firm 
being a contemporary with Snetzler), consists of a gamut of five 
octaves of bells, sixty-one in number, the largest sounding the 4ft. 
C tone. This, at present, is the only perfect “carillon” organ in 
the world, and the ‘‘ cymbal” effect, when combined with the full 
organ, cannot be described—it must be heard to be appreciated. 


(To be continued.) 





TO THE RESCUE. 
A TALE OF VENICE, 

Uncle Giacomo bought her, Here comes Tommaso, the callant 

Twas at the Carnival Fair ; Who once took my part in a fight; 
She was my darling, my daughter, | Mamma says he has quite a talent 

Hadn't she lovely brown hair ? For setting all sorts of things right. 
But now in the muddy canal her sweet | Ah! how he punch’d Nello, that im- 

body ; pudent fellow, 
Lies drowning, and I’m in despair!| — Altho’ he was twice his own height! 


She was such an amiable creature, 
She had such an elegant shape ; 
| It's useless my trying to reach her, 
| _ I haven’t got arms like an ape. 
;Oh! wouldn’t I fondle a man ina 
gondola, 
If he laid hold of ber nape! 


“Don’t ery, Caterina,” says Maso, 
“You'll see, ifIlieon the ground, [so 
I shall manage to stretch out quite far, 
That Dolly need never be drown'd.” 
And thus with the tongs to the smith 
that belongs [sound, 
He fish’d up dear Doll, safe and 


Artuvur Locker. 











A coop dcal of fame in this world has been cheaply acquired, For 
example, anybody could have been Adam | 





ST PETERSBURGH. 
( Correspondence. ) 

Mdme Ehnn appeared here for the first time on the 20th Feb- 
ruary. ‘The opera she selected was Mignon, A correspondent of 
the Berlin Echo writes of the event as follows :— 

‘The evening brought for the fair artist such a triumph as, per- 
haps, no one else, with the exception of Mdme Patti and Mdme 
Nilsson, ever achieved here before. Mdme Ehnn sang her part at 
rehearsal in a low voice, and a failure struck all present as a cer- 
tainty. In the evening the Emperor and all the Court arrived at 
the theatre before the performance began. Herr Uetan was warmly 
welcomed on making his appearance ; soon afterwards Mignon got 
down from her gipsy-cart—there was not a hand. She sang the 


’ first prayer, the recitatives, &c., amid deathlike silence ; then came 


the ‘Citronenlied ;’ the first part was followed by marks of appro- 
bation, and the second by a salvo of applause, which lasted some 
minutes; after the ‘Swallow Duet’ came a storm of applause, 
bringing the lady down five times to the footlights. So matters 
proceeded at an increasing ratio the whole evening. After 
the ‘Styrienne’ there was a perfect hurricane of plaudits; it was 
impossible any longer to count the re-calls, which ceased only when 
the Emperor made a sign to M. Zonla, the conductor, to repeat the 
piece. At its termination, the entire orchestra stood up and 
applauded, as did the gentlemen in the boxes, while never-ending 
expressions of delight resounded all over the house. The situation 
was changed at one stroke ; the Intendant hurried on the stage to 
congratulate Mdme Ehnn. In a word, the lady’s success was com- 
plete.” 
—_o—_— 
SCRAPS FROM PARIS, 

M. Sellier made his first appearance at the Grand Opera as Arnold 
in Guillaume Tell, and achieved a respectable success.—M. Carvalho 
has been indisposed, but this has not prevented the simultaneous 
rehearsals of L’Htoile du Nord, La Statue, and Psyché at the Opéra- 
Comique.—Offenbach’s new work, Maitre Péronilla, has been favour- 
ably received at the Bouffes Parisiens.—Mdme Norman-Néruda is 
announced for the Concert Populaire of the 24th inst.—In addition 
to Gilmore’s Orchestra from New York, and that of’ the Imperial 
Operahouse, Vienna (under Hans Richter), other well-known bands 
are expected at the International Exhibition. Among them will be 
that of the Scala, Milan, under Sig. Faccio, and that of the Popular 
Concerts, Turin, under Sig. Pedrotti.—Mdlle Marguerite Pommereul, 
the violinist, gave a concert the other day, and greatly distinguished 
herself in Wieniawski’s ‘‘ Airs Russes” and other pieces.—After 
winding up with two performances at the Théatre-Ventadour, the 
Spanish students left for Spain.—At the Grand Opera, M. Jules 
Cohen, formerly chef de chant, has been appointed chef des chaurs 
in place of M. Victor Massé, and is himself succeeded by M. Léon 
Delahaye.—A project for altering the present droit des pauvres has 
been laid before the Chamber of Deputies.—In all probability, the 
Théatre-Lyrique will be revived. 

————— 
DEATH OF FRANZ HUNTEN. 

On the 22nd ult., Franz Hiinten, the once well-known composer 
for the piano, died in his native town, Coblentz on the Rhine, at the 
age of eighty-five, having been born on the 26th December, 1793, 

is father, who was an organist there, did not wish him to be a 
musician, though he taught him the guitar and the pianoforte. The 
bey was scarcely ten ere he made his first essays in composition, and 
shortly afterwards, while still very young, went, encouraged by 
Henri Herz, to improve himself in Paris. Ko gain a livelihood, he 
was obliged to give cheap pianoforte lessons ; he also began writing 
short compositions, such as rondos and fantasias, as well as arrange- 
ments of favourite operatic themes. These productions quickly met 
with N pattowrt and obtained for the composer liberally-remu- 
nerated orders from England, France, and Germany. At the same 
time, his reputation as a teacher increased, and members of the best 
families in Paris came to him for lessons, As a practical pianist and 
teacher, he was not so well known in Germany; but his Piano- 
forte Tutor, which went through many editions and is a valuable 
educational work, had an extensive circulation. Endowed with an 
amiable disposition, simple, and unpretending, Hiinten was always 
welcome in society. He liked to spice his conversation with good- 
natured jokes, a practice he extended to his lessons, thus amusing 
and spurring on his pupils simultaneously. He passed his last years 
in retirement at Coblentz, composing something now and then, and 
giving pianoforte lessons to a favoured few. The Princess Louise of 

’russia, now Grand-Duchess of Baden, was a pupil of his. Emil 
Hiinten, the battle-painter at Diisseldorf, and Alfred Hiinten, 
Chief Procurator at Mihlhausen, who rendered excellent service in 
organizing the judicial system of Alsace-Lorraine, are his sons, 
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More about “ God sabe.” 


Squire Moon.—Holloa, Shadow! Still harping on '‘God save ”? 

Dr SHapow.—Aye, aye! The Philosopher’s Stone. What does 
it matter ? 

Squire Moon.—It matters a stone, you say ? 

Dr Suapow.—Aye, aye! Strap’s ‘‘a white stone, a white stone !” 
Let there be a congress, with Gortschakoff Bismarck W. Chappell 
as president. 


( To the Editor of the ‘‘ Times.” ) 

S1r,—Mr J. Halse calls attention to an ‘‘ Account of the National 
Anthem,” published by Richard Clark in 1822. Your correspon- 
dent says that in this account ‘‘it is proved, as clearly as may be 
possible, that the anthem was composed for a special occasion—viz., 
the entertainment given by the Merchant Taylors’ Company to 
James I., in July, 1607 ; that the words were by the poet Jonson, 
and the music by Dr Bull.” Prior to the appearance of this work, 
Clark, in a preface to a small volume of the words of favourite 
glees, &c., published in 1814, has ascribed the authorship of “God 
save the — ” to Henry yo Two years after this date a letter 
appeared in the Gentleman's Magazine calling attention to a 
in Ward’s ‘‘Lives of the Professors of Gresham College,” aan no 
1740. In a short sketch of the life of Dr John Bull, the first pro- 
fessor of music, the author printed a long list of Bull’s manuscript 
compositions, aes to him by. Dr Pepusch, the organist of the 
Charter-house, Jnter alia was a piece bearing the title of ‘‘God 
save the King.” The publication of this letter excited Clark ; he 
set to work, and then produced his second ‘‘ Account of the National 
Anthem.” He cites on the title-page of this the formidable list of 
authorities quoted by Mr Halse, as well as, &c., &c., &c.” But 
these e¢ ceteras did not include the most important authority of all 
—viz., Bull’s manuscript. Although almost incredible, it is a fact 
that Clark did not see this manuscript until many years afterwards. 
The piece in question was a simple repetition and ingenious treat- 
ment of a subject on the notes C, G, F, E; as Dr W. Kitchener, who 
disproved Clark’s statement by publishing the piece, says, ‘‘The 





voluntary is no more like the anthem than a frog is like an ox.” 
After this exposure Clark remained silent for 18 years ; at the death 
of Dr Kitchener he purchased the manuscript, and shortly after 
announced that the air of ‘‘God save the King” was in the book 
after all. By a curious coincidence, at page 98 of the manuscript 
was a piece entitled ‘ Ayre,” the last strain of this somewhat 
resembled the National Anthem. Mr W. Chappell, the author 
of ‘‘ Popular Music of the Olden Time,” who more than once saw 
this manuscript, writes :— 


**When Clark played the ‘ Ayre ’ to me with the book before him, I thought 
it to be the original of the National Anthem; but afterwards, taking the 
manuscript into my own hands, I was convinced that it had been tampered 
with and the resemblance strengthened, the sharps being in ink of a much 
darker colour than other parts, The additions are very perceptible, in spite 
of Clark having covered the face of that portion with varnish.” 


Mr Chappell offered in the pages of Notes and Queries to forfeit a 
sum of money to a charity if, on the manuscript being submitted to 
experts, they should declare that it had not been tampered with ; 
this offer was, however, declined. 

Your correspondent ‘‘A. D. G.” mentions that when the Prince 
of Wales recently visited the Merchant Taylors’ Company, the 
Master stated that ‘‘God save the King” was first sung in the 
company’s hall in 1607. This assertion has only been made since 
the year 1822, the date of the appearance of Clark’s second 
‘* Account.” Through the courtesy of the clerk of the company, I 
was once permitted to examine the ancient records of the company 
on which Clark has relied as proving his case. Truth compels me 
to state that there is nothing in these records to justify the claims 
made in favour of Dr John Bull and Ben Jonson. The account 
given of the ‘‘entertainment” is singularly complete and circum- 
stantial. At the court held before the banquet, Sir John Swinerton 
was ‘‘intreated to confer with Benjamin Jonson, the poet, about a 
speech to be made to welcome his Majesty.” This speech ap 
to have taken the form of ‘‘ XVIII. sonnetts, well spoken by a 
very proper Childe, being clothed like an angel of gladness, with a 
taper of frankincense burning in his hand.” After some “ sonnetts 
and loude musique ” had been sung, the King retired to an upper 
room, where he dined alone. The record then states that,-— 


“In this chamber were placed a very rich pair of organs, whereupon Mr 
John Bull, Doctor of Music, and a brother of this company, did play all the 
dinner time ; and Mr Nathaniel Gyles, master of the children of the King’s 
Chapel, together with divers synging men and the children of the said chapel, 
did sing melodious songs at the said dinner. After all which His Majesty 
came down to the great hall, and, sitting in his chair of estate, did hear a 
melodious song of farewell, by three rare men in the shippe (suspended in the 
hall), being apparelled in watchet silk, like seamen, which song so pleased 
His Majesty, that he caused the same to be sung three times over.” 


I may mention that there is also an account given of the banquet 
in old John Stow’s ‘‘ Annals,” and this closely agrees with the 
account in the company’s books. From these extracts, which are 
all that relate to the musical portion of the entertainment, it can- 
not be proved that there is anything to justify the statement that 
the National Anthem was sung on the occasion, or even that Dr 
Bull played the air. Still less evidence is there for the assertion 
that Jonson wrote the words as a sort of prayer for the King’s 
escape from the Gunpowder Plot. The metre is harsh, the words 
are prosaic, and the lines do not even rhyme ; such doggerel could 
never have come from the pen of ‘‘rare” Ben Jonson. 

I must not trespass further on your space, but may state that there 
is plenty of evidence to connect the anthem with the name of Cary, 
That he must be credited with the authorship in preference to others, 
is the opinion not only of most English writers, but is that-adopted 
by the German scholars, Dr G. Fink and Dr Chrysander, who have 
carefully investigated the matter.—I am, Sir, yours obediently, 

T, L. Sourueate. 

Epsleadale, Gipsy Hill, 


Squire Moon.—What say you, doctor ? A 

Dr Suapow.—Anon ! anon !—there’s more in the offing, 
Squrre Moox,—Ha! ha! 
Dr SuHapow.—Hi! hi! 


[Vanish severally into space, 


EtsenacH.—A splendid theatre is being erected at the sole 
expense of a wealthy inhabitant, Herr von Kichel-Straiber, who 
intends presenting it, when completed, as a free gift to the town. 

Lerpstc.—Mad. Wilt was to leave the Imperial Operahouse, 
Vienna, and join the Stadttheater, Hamburgh, at the end of the 

resent month. She has, however, cancelled her engagement at the 
ast-named theatre, and signed with Herr Forster another, binding 
her to the Stadttheater here from the lst September. 
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Portrarts, 


Nos, 16 and 17. 
(Dedicated to the Princess Dolgourouki and the Director of the “* Pops.” ) 


Alice, where art thou? Thou art so near and 
yet so far, that if thou com’st not nearer I 
shall, incontinent, go further. 


Bother Alice ! I’d rather she were far than near. 
Oh! Benwell! Why art thou not 
Ben Cellini ? 





MONDAY POPULAR CONCERTS, 


ST JAMES’S HALL. 





TWENTIETH SEASON, 1877-78. 


Director—Mr 8. ARTHUR CHAPPELL. 





SEVENTEENTH SATURDAY POPULAR CONCERT OF THE SEASON. 
SATURDAY AFTERNOON, Marcu 23, 1878. 


QUARTET, in D minor, fortwo violins, viola, and violoncello— 
MM. JoacuriM, L. Ries, Straus, and PIATTI eos tee 

SONG—Herr HENSCHEL. ... oF ne sae sie si eon 

ARABESQUE, ] 

NOVELLETTE. ine J —For pianoforte alone 


NOVELLETTE, in E 
Miss AGNES ZIMMERMANN, 


ELEGIE, for violin, with pianoforte accompaniment (by 
desire )—Herr JoacHIM is xe os 206 aie 
S°NG— Herr HENSCHEL ... bse a oa ee Se ove 
TRIO. in B flat, Op. 99, for pianoforte, violin, and violoncello-— 
_ AGNES ZIMMERMANN, Heir JoACHIM, and Signor 
ATEL ... 


Mozart, 


. Schumann, 


Conductor ... ... Sir Juttus BENEDICT. 





THIRTY-FIFTH CONCERT OF THE SEASON. 
MONDAY EVENING, Marca 26, 1878. 


PART I. 

QUARTET, in B flat, Op. 67, for two violins, viola, and violon- 
ce.lo- MM. Joacuim, L. Ries, STRAus, and Signor 
PIATTI nee rae oa a aay os ove ‘ 
7 **Der blinde Knabe.” 

8ON G8, } “ Haidenréslein,” 


. Brahms, 
nis sie . Schubert, 
. Mdme Von ASTEN, 
HUMORESQUE, Op. 20, No. 1, for pianoforte alone—Miss 
AGNES ZIMMERMANN ioe oe am ane oe s+» Schumann, 
4 ; PART II. 
TRIO, in G major, 4° 9, No. 1, for violin, viola, and violoncello— 
MM. iy ae TRAUS, and PIATII.... “a es .«. Beethoven, 
¢ **Terosier” ... he ; Jean Jacques Rousseau, 
ONGS, } “* Wiegenlied” ... on - mat ee ea lek. _ 
” Mdme Von AsrTex. 
RONDO BRILLIANT, in B minor, Op. 7u, for pianoforte and 
viclin—Mies AGNES ZIMMERMANN and Herr JOACHIM . Schubert, 
Condu tor Mr ZERBINI, 














DEATHS. 
On March 12th, at Slough, WiLL1aM Henry, eldest son of Mr W. 


P. AyLwarp, of Salisbury, aged 43. 
On March 19th, at Malvern House, South Hackney, Dr 


FERDINAND RaH_gs, aged 70. 











TO CORRESPONDENTS. 

PotKaw.—Try Chapman; and if you like him, try Cowper ; and 
if you don’t like him, try Pope; and if you don’t like him, go to 
the original. Helmholtz is all very well, but he will not assist in 
mastering the rudiments of harmony. The old French ‘ romances ” 
are to be found in the Bibliotheque, Paris, and in the King’s Library, 
British Museum. It will take you a year, without any other occu- 
pation, to get through a third of one of them, especially as they are 
written that many a Frenchman cannot decipher now. 








Anna Meuiic.—This distinguished and deservedly favourite 
pianist has returned to London, where she will be welcome as usual. 


Ir is the unanimous opinion of connoisseurs that Herr Joseph 
Joachim has never been playing more magnificently than this year. 
We fully share in that vpinion. 

MAcFARREN’s oratorio, St John the Baptist, will be performed 
for the third time in London by the Sacred Harmonic Society at 
Exeter Hall on Friday next, March 29th. Mdme Lemmens- 
Sherrington, Mdme Patey, Mr Edward Lloyd, and Mr a are 
the principal vocalists engaged, and the performance will be 
directed by Sir Michael Costa. 


CrystaL Patacr.—At the concert on Saturday Professor G. 
A. Macfarren’s fine and picturesque cantata, The Lady of the 
Lake, received at Glasgow with enthusiasm some months ago, 
was performed, under the direction of Mr Manns, and was 
universally admired. The composer was called for at the end, 
and bowed his acknowledgments from the gallery. More in our 
next. 





ELBERFELD.—Luther in Worms, Herr Ludwig Meinardus’s last 
oratorio, was performed here on the 16th inst., the solos by Mad. 
Kogel-Otto and Mdlle Assmann, of Berlin; Herren Hill, of Schwerin ; 
Candidus, of New York; Bletzacher, of Hanover; and Fischer, of 
Cologne, 
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Outside Colney Hatch. 





Proressor LoneEars. —‘‘ Parsifal ” ! 

Dr Cuipiey Pippine.—Well, “‘ Parsifal” ? 

Proressor Lonaears.—You wouldn’t say ‘‘ Viddledee”? 

Dr Cutpiry Prppine.—No, ‘‘ Fiddledee” ! 

Prorgssor LoncEars.—Then why not “‘ Parsifal”’? 

Dr Curptey Pippinc.—Because “ Parcival” did not play the 
e. 


fiddl 
ProFEssOR LONGEARS ,. eon’ —Fiddlededee ! 
Dr Curpiey Propine (" “"")-__viddlededee ! 
(Zeunt to Hatch). 


—_o— 


A Vetter to George Grove, Esq. 


(THERE are many apostles of Falsehood, but 
Truth is in want of disciples. The lies 
that are begotten by the apostles of Falsehood 
upon the bodies of Sophistry and Corruption 
are so numerous that the heavens are darkened 
by them. But Truth shines behind, like the 
sun, and it is for her worshippers to make war 
against the locust host of lies and, dispersing 
them, let the world behold the full glory of 
the light they have for a while obscured. We, 
as the humblest, of Truth’s disciples, shall 
draw sword in the cause, and fight her battles against her 
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enemies. What we shall say will offend many and hurt 
some; but Truth is vital to the health of art, and the 
interests of private individuals are as dust in the balance. 

Lord Bacon, the wisest of philosophers, in his golden book, 
exclaims against the idola that blind the eye of men’s judg- 
ments and prevent their beholding Truth naked. The idola 
are the prejudices which are born of various parents. It is 
for those who would behold the face of Truth and make it 
glorious to mankind, to wage war against them and destroy 
them utterly. They are stubborn enemies of progress; the 
poisonous sophists that distort and vilify. Until they are 
swept away, the mind eannot comprehend a simple proposi- 
tion. Let it be, then, our task to uproot them from the soil 
they render sterile ; let it be for us to cast them into the fire, 
until they be consumed and stench the air no more. Like 
good husbandmen, we must weed the pastures, or they will 
not bear fruit. 

The art of music is but a type of other arts. Its growth is 
fostered or stunted by favourable or adverse circumstances. 
But it is the youngest of the arts. There is yet time to save 
it from corruption, From examples in the history of other 
arts we may know what to do, and what to eschew. Let us 
then study them and profit. 

First, the professors of music should be brought up in the 
eternal principles that apply to all art. Next, the taste of 
the laity should be educated. If an artist do well and yet 
be not appreciated, it is an injury to art. If he do not well 
and yet be favoured, it is an injury to art. But if, when he 
does well he be encouraged, and when he does ill he be ad- 
monished, it is a glory for art. To promote this end, for the 
sake of art, should be the aim of all criticism ; but to promote 
it requires certain learning and endowments that not many 
critics possess, or at most, in the actual period, but a 
few. We shall not, by a process of logical ratiocination, 
enlabour to give the reason of this deficiency, but shall 
endeavour to make it appear as if it were an inevitable 
consequence of the facts that we adduce, and the observations 
we shall make upon them. 

It will be said that we make overmuch of music, and 
magnify its importance. But this will be an error; for, 
though music, like history, be not a matter of magnificence 
and memory, like poetry, it is a matter of refinement and 
aspiration. Shelley, the poet, has said that “ Poets are the 
unacknowledged legislators of the world.” Translate his 
meaning largely, and he is right; he speaks of all poets, no 
matter what their medium of expression. Poetry and music 
address themselves to the intellect through the medium of 
the ear; painting, sculpture, architecture, through the 
medium of the eye. There is no art that addresses itself to 
the intellect through the organs of taste, or touch, or 
smell; therefore are the organs of hearing and seeing the 
greatest and most magnanimous of the senses; and the ear 
and the eye may be likened to carriers that bear the mind 
its food and riches; and according to the manner of its 
nourishment and clothing is the health or sickness of the 
mind, The important office of these carriers cannot be over- 
estimated; on them depend refinement and wisdom, and 
according to their burden is a man a barbarian or a civilian 
in the universal meaning. Therefore Shelley’s apothegm 
should be written in gold, and inscribed upon the Temple of 
Truth :—‘ Poets are the unacknowledged legislators of the 
world.” These are the words of an oracle. 

Would the world be better, or worse, had Mozart, Handel, 
Beethoven, Mendelssohn never lived! This question has 
been often asked but never answered. We say the world 
would have been much worse for the want of them. For 
the mind, when contemplating sublime images, is admonished 
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of its immortality. That which is body can corrupt and 
perish, but that which is ideal cannot be effaced ; its style is 
not of earth but of heaven; notof the finite but of the 
infinite. In listening to the divine music of these mighty 
poets, we are walking with them in the country of the 
infinite. Their inspiration is from God, and is a proof that 
man is not as the cattle ; for, if man’s mind can comprehend 
what is inspiration, it can embrace the enigma of imperish- 
ability. And, surely, that which makes us feel and know 
we are immortal is of the highest consequence. Of how 
great import is it then that art should be rid of all that 
clogs its wings and prevents its flight upward—that it be not, 
as the soul in a weak body, or as the fingers on a defective 
instrument, unable to declare the hand which has enforced it. 
The perfect accomplishments of art are the endeavours of 
the immortal spirit to fly up to the anima mundi of which 
it is a portion. Spinoza, forgetting art, left out what would 
have made his ethics perfect. He overlooked the link that 
binds the finite to the infinite. For, in so much as mathe- 
matics is tangible and finite, is it inferior to art which is 
intangible and infinite, Mathematics is the symbol for all 
that man can seemingly reduce to elements and know 
entirely, but art is the symbol of what he desires to know 
and cannot, being human. One is the earth we tread upon, 
the other the heaven we aspire to. In one we walk step by 
step, in the other we traverse boundless space in an instant. 
Reason has barriers, imagination none. 
Otto Beard. 


(9 


~~ men still living can recollect when there was not a 


single public railway laid down in the British Empire, 
or anywhere else. Nor does such an effort of memory on 
their part require them to have attained the age of the 
celebrated Centenarian, who kindly enabled a humane—and 
shrewd—-speculator to make a fortune out of pills. And, while 
the application of steam to locomotion is not an achievement 
of the remote past, electricity may justly be characterized 
almost as a thing of yesterday. Yet the two great agents, 
steam and electricity, are coeval with Creation itself. As in 
the physical, so in the moral world. There are certain prin- 
ciples in the latter which, as a matter of course, have always 
existed, but which have been discovered only very recently. 
One of them is the right of an author or a composer to the 
profits accruing from the works his brain has created. 
Numbers of worthy people were, of course, absolutely “ struck 
all of a heap” by the audacity of such a notion, though they 
would have regarded with virtuous indignation any one who 
questioned their right—their sacred right—to the wealth 
they had amassed in trade, or to the estates they had 
inherited from their ancestors. Those who discovered the 
rights of authors and composers in this country had a hard 
struggle, but they at length got the public and the law to 
concede that they had some justice on their side. More 
recent investigators, continuing the labours of the original 
discoverers, are beginning to find that the rights in question 
are no more confined within what were at first supposed to 
be their limits than the working of the electric wire is 
circumscribed by the Atlantic Ocean; though the assertion 
that it could triumph even over the English Channel was 
once—not so very long ago—regarded as the mad raving of 
Utopian enthusiasts. The following remarks from a con- 
temporary, upon one branch of the subject, cannot fail to be 
read with interest :— 
“‘A recent lawsuit draws fresh attention to a point which Mr 
Charles Reade, who, by means of speeches and pamphlets, books and 
lawsuits, has done so much for the elucidation of the mysteries of 





what is called ‘copyright,’ insists, with great propriety, on the ne- 
cessity of keeping in view : the difference between ‘copyright’ and 
‘performing right.’ Actions, indeed, are constantly brought in 
which it turns out that misconception has arisen from one party to 
the suit having sold merely the copyright of a given work, while the 
other is under the impression that he has purchased not only the 
copyright but the performing right as well. In our Acts of Parlia- 
ment, as in our international conventions on the subject of literary, 
musical, and dramatic property, performing right and copyright, or 
the right of producing copies for sale, are always classed together, 
and this, no doubt, has led music publishers and others to assume 
that in practice, as in the written law on the subject, the two were 
not only closely connected but inseparable. In the case of a drama 
the right of acting the piece and that of printing it for reading pur- 
poses are evidently two different “ ~ and the same may be said as 
regards a musical drama or opera. Numbers of persons must have 
bought The Lady of Lyons or The Hunchback without the slightest 
intention of bringing out either of those plays on the stage ; and in 
like manner popular operas find a sale among those who have never 
entertained the least idea of becoming musical directors. Songs, 
however, are bought in order to be sung ; and it would seem that, in 
virtue of one of those ‘natural rights’ which scarcely need the 
authority of law, anyone who purchases a song should be at liberty 
to sing it when, where, and as often as he may find it convenient to 
do so. Neither to the framers of our Copyright Acts, nor to com- 
posers, nor even to publishers—who may be generally trusted to 
protect their own interests—does it appear to have occurred that 
when a copy of a song is sold over the counter, the right to sing the 
song is not at the same time sold. An attempt, however, has recently 
been made—and hitherto with success—to establish the principle 
that the right of holding the printed copy of a song as Property is 
one thing, and the right of singing the song another. The defenders 
of this comparatively new view—new, at least, so far as England is 
concerned—take their stand on the fact that a song is a musical 
work, and may therefore be assimilated to an opera, which, like 
every other kind of drama, cannot be performed in public unless by 
consent of its recognized owner, who, in case of his consent having 
been dispensed with, may claim a fee or fine of £2 for each unau- 
thorized performance. Doubtless the drawers of our Copyright Acts 
did not foresee that in certain cases performing rights, after bein 
left for a long time in abeyance, would suddenly be asserted and u 

as a means of enforcing penalties. As regards the purely legal side 
of the question, it appears certain that as no one may represent in 
public the smallest farce, or even a single scene from a farce, without 
paying (in the absence of some special arrangement) a fee of forty 
shillings for each representation, so no one may play any portion of 
an opera without rendering himself liable to be charged as if for the 
entire work. ; 

‘*It seems hard that at a concert given for charitable purposes a 
lady amateur volunteering to sing ‘‘I dreamt that I dwelt in 
marble Halls” should be called upon to pay forty shillings for the 
offence. But the air in question forms part of an opera; and as no 
one may play Zhe Bohemian Girl without permission of the com- 
poser’s representatives, so no one is at liberty to play any portion of 
that opera unless under due authorization. Some of the results 
caused by the strict application of this newly discovered law have 
indeed been very remarkable. At concerts of that unsatisfactory 
class which occupies a midway position between the concerts of 
private and those of public life, performers, as a return for their well- 
meant endeavours to entertain their audience, have been mulcted in 
sums of from ten pounds totwenty pounds, Artists at public con- 
certs properly so-called have also been required to pay for singing 
songs which, as a matter of fact, are integral parts of particular 
operas—though in an artistic point of view it might well be main- 
tained that the conventional ballads which usually form the subjects 
of these actions for breach of performing right belong no more to one 
opera than to another. By this time, however, professional singers, 
7 with professional concert givers, have been made fully aware 
of the fact that an operatic song is protected by the same law which 
a the opera itself. From the operatic song this principle has 

een extended to songs in general; and, though much amazement 
and some indignation have been caused by the sudden enforcement of 
rights which had long been left dormant, there can be no reason wh 
a composer who creates Lape yb in a song should not duly turn it 
to account. The see of magnitude has nothing to do with the 
matter, for a simple song by one composer may be worth more than 
an elaborate five-act opera by another. If, as concert givers, public 
singers, and others seem to desire, composers after once ublishing 
their songs lost all further interest in them, the law on the subject 
would be ina very unsatisfactory condition, and, like so many of our 
laws in connection with artistic property, would be in urgent need of 
reform. Composers, or publishers to whom those composers have 
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ania their rights, have lately begun to announce that in the case 
of this or that song no —— right is reserved. It is obviously 
a question for the publisher to decide whether or not this abandon- 
ment of the performing right is for his advantage. That it some- 
times must be so is proved by the fact that he not unfrequently 
gives it up ; while in some cases he goes so far as to pay a royalty of 
so many B a9: per copy to popular singers who, thus encouraged, 
will introduce songs to the notice of the public. There are, doubt- 
less, numbers of dramatic authors who would gladly allow their 
unknown, and therefore unappreciated works to be played night 
after night for nothing at the principal London theatres in the hope 
of creating a reputation which, besides being agreeable in itself, 
would also be a source of profit inthe future. Neither in the case 
of dramas, nor of operas, nor of songs, does the law interpose any 
obstacles in the way of free dealing—the parties concerned are fully 
at liberty to make a suitable bargain. But, in the absence of any 
definite arrangement between them, the law forbids the representa- 
tion alike of dramas, operas, and detached songs, except on pay- 
ment of the fee or fine specified in the Act. 

“‘ As regards legislation on the subject of artistic property, we can 
seldom do better than turn to France, who, in her treatment of 
such matters, has always been far ahead of England. The rights of 
dramatic authors were secured in France, thanks to the initiative of 
Beaumarchais, more than a hundred years ago, and throughout the 
present century various societies of composers, dramatists, and men 
of letters have taken care to direct the attention of the Government, 
whenever it seemed necessary, to questions both of copyright and of 
performing right. The laws relating to artistic property are now so 
perfectly understood in France that no breach of them ever takes 
place except in the way of fraud, or as the result of inability to pay 
the money due. The outcry that has lately been caused in this 
country by the assertion of the not very unreasonable principle that 
the composer of a song is master of his own creation, and can dispose 
of it as as he may think fit, would have been impossible in France, 
where it has long been understood that a song is property quite as 
much and in the same sense as a play. If French dramatic authors 
and musical composers were to charge a concert-giver for the right 
of —s & comic scene or of singing a simple air as much as they 
demand from managers for the privilege ae performing an entire 
drama or opera, there would soon, no doubt, be an end to concerts 
in France. ‘The rates demanded, however, are in proportion to the 
importance of the works performed, so that the system of requiring 
fees for every song sung in public helps to enrich composers without 
impoverishing or even inconveniencing concert-givers. ‘The number 
of our own composers is not very great, but there is not much chance 
of its becoming greater until the production of original compositions 
can somehow be made a much surer source of profit that it is at this 
moment. If the true history of our contemporary composers were 
written, it would be found that those who do not happen to possess 
independent means live, not as composers live in other countries, 
and should live everywhere, by their works, but by giving well-paid 
lessons to young ladies and little girls. Composers ambitious of 
living by their compositions would & well to form themselves into 
a society, with or without the co-operation of our dramatists (who 
have already a society more or less efficient of their own), for the 
purpose of systematically collecting payment of moderate fees from 
all who may present their compositions in public.” 


The question, no doubt, is beset with great: difficulties ; 
but it is one which affects so many distinct interests, that it 
ought to be taken boldly in hand without further delay. We 
do not think that authors and composers should pin their 
faith on the maxim: La fortune vient en dormant. Rather 
let them be up and stirring, mindful of another maxim: 
Aide-toi et Dieu taidera, 








WHERE! * 
(Lines for Music. ) 

No star in the midnight heavens; “Ah! where shall we meet, my darling? 
No smile in the silent room ; Where endeth this weary quest ? 
Where the Angel of Death is pluming} A sigh, from her full heart bursting, 
His wings in the deepening gloom.| Woke the sufferer from her rest ; 
Alone in her anguish standing, And she answer’d with tremulous whis- 

A mother, in voiceless prayer, Her head at her mother’s breast, [per, 
Is asking for strength to vanquish | “ Where the wicked shall cease from 
The wildness of her despair. troubling, 
And the weary shall be at rest.” 
* Copyright. H, MELvILuz. 
Z 











OCCASIONAL NOTES. 


Dr Ferprmvanp Ranwzs, who died last Tuesday, was an old 
and esteemed contributor to the Musical World. 





The Sorcerer of Messrs W.S. Gilbert and Arthur Sullivan has 
been produced in Liverpool, at the Prince of Wales’s Theatre, 
with extraordinary success. The Datly Courter gives an exhaus- 
tive account of the performance, praising both libretto and music 
in unmeasured terms. The leading parts are assumed by Mad. 
Pauline Rita, Miases Harriet Coveney, Brandram,and D. Gordon, 
Mr Bentham (the original London Alexis, now represented at the 
Opéra-Comique by Mr G. Power), Messrs J. H. Riley, Rousby, 
and F. Cooke. We are mistaken if The Sorcerer has not a long 
career of success before it in our provincial theatres. 





THE composer of Rigoletto was so charmed by the great Italian 
tragedian, Salvini, at a performance in Genoa, that after the play, 
he sent him his photograph, with the inscription: “To Tomaso 
Salvini, from his sincere admirer, Giuseppe Verdi.” From this 
it would seem that Verdi admired himself as much as he admired 
Salvini. N’importe! It is always pleasant to see genius recog- 
nizing genius. 





Waaner has declined to permit Die Walkiire, the second play 
in his Tetralogy of the Nibelungen, to be produced at the Royal 
Opera, Berlin. He will have all the four parts or none. Who 
can blame Wagner for this ? 





Str HerBert OAKELEY AT ABERDEEN.—The visit of the 
learned Professor of Music of Edinburgh University to Aberdeen 
is one of the most important events connected with the promotion 
of music which has occurred for many a day, and its fruits we 
may hope to see for yet many a day tocome. Although from his 
University connection Sir Herbert naturally regarded the students 
and their concert as claiming his paramount interest, we may 
mention that in connection with the Musical Association his visit 
was the fulfilment of an old promise to Mr James Walker, the 
president, to whose influence in a variety of ways the cause of music 
is so much indebted. It is to be hoped that, among other things, 
the interest awakened by this visit may lead to the establishment 
at no distant date of the long wished for Chair of Music in our 
University. The hall, filled with a brilliant audience, was decorated 
with crimson cloth, mirrors, and flowers.— Aberdeen Journal, 











AccorpinG to the Chronica Musical, the first performance of 
Aidaat Lisbon commenced at 8.20 p.m., and terminated at 2.30 a.m., 
thus occupying 5 hours and 40 minutes. 





Tue inauguration of the Italian operatic season at the Imperial 
Operahouse, Vienna, on the 18th inst. was marked by a novelty : 
the whole performance was in French. The opera was Hamlet, 
with Mad. Nilsson as Ophelia and M. Faure as the hero, The lady 
sang the part last season in French, and this season, also, requested 
and obtained permission again to sing it as she had studied it. 
The same privilege was accorded to M. Faure, and the other artists 
followed suit, so that, to adopt an Irishism, the first Italian per- 
formance of the season was in French. 





Tue following new operas were brought out in Italy during the 
Carneval just terminated :— 

Griselda, o la Marchesana di Saluzzo, Sig. Scarano, Teatro Nuovo, 
Naples; Lida Wilson, Sig. Bonamici, Teatro Nuovo, Pisa ; L’Ono- 
mastico di Nina, Sig. Trabbi, Bologna ; Eufemio di Messina, Teatro 
Regio, Parma; Jl Falconiere, Sig. Benvenuti, Teatro Rossini, 
Venice; Francesca da Rimini, Sig. Cagnoni, Teatro Regio, Turin ; 
Zaida, la Rinnegata, Sig. Reparay, Teatro Chiabrera, Savona ; 
Alina, Sig. Vicentini, Teatro degli Asili, Verona ; Gli Equivoci, Sig. 
Sarria, Teatro Nuovo, Naples ; Agnese, Sig. Guindani, Teatro Com- 
munale, Piacenza; and Celeste, Sig. Abbati, Rimini. To these may 
be added M. Gounod’s Cing-Mars, at the Scala, Milan, and M. 
Massenet’s Roi de Lahore, at the Teatro Regio, Turin. 





Wirspapen.—At the concert for the Theatrical Pension Fund, 
August Wilhelmj performed a new Violin Concerto by Joachim 
Raff. The work bristles with difficulties, but these were overcome 
literally en jouant by the artist, who was rapturously applauded. 
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CONCERTS VARIOUS. 

A coNncERT given at Upper Grosvenor Street, on Thursday, March 
7th, in aid of the Turkish Compassionate Fund, realized a handsome 
sum. Many well-known amateurs assisted, and ‘‘ recitations” by 
Lady Charlemont, Mrs Greville, and Mr Beerbohm added interest 
and variety to the programme. Mrs Francillon, daughter of the 
composer of The Mountain Sylph, lent her valuable talent on the 
occasion, as well as Mr Brinley Richards and Miss Lillie Albrecht. 
Mr Richards played two of his own compositions ; Miss Albrecht a 
‘‘Ballade” by Chopin and her own Réverie, ‘‘A Maiden’s Tear ;” 
Mdlle De Harpe, Miss Wallace, Signor Bartolucci, Lady Clarence 
Paget, and Miss Paget also assisted. 

A Most agreeable evening was passed in St George’s Hall on 
Saturday, March 16, when a performance was given by Swedish, 
Norwegian, and Danish artists, under the title of ‘‘ Grand Scan- 
dinavian Concert,” under the patronage of the Ambassadors of the 
respective countries. There was a full and fashionable attendance. 
Some of the artists are well-known and appreciated in London 
concert-rooms. These included Mdlles Victoria Bunsen, Amanda 
Holmberg, and Mdme Tellefsen (vocalists); Messrs Fritz Hartvigson, 
Mdme Strindberg-Elmore, Mdlle Felicia Bunsen (pianists), and Mr 
Svendsen (flautist). The principal vocal pieces were by Scandinavian 
composers. Among the most admired was a duet by Kjerulf, 
**Kvivit” (‘The birds’ song”), charmingly rendered by Mdme 
Tellefsen and Mdlle Victoria Bunsen; ‘‘Ellen’s Polka,” sung £0 
joyously by Mdlle Victoria Bunsen, that the fair Swedish artist was 
unanimously called back to the platform in acknowledgment of the 
hearty applause awarded her ; and ‘‘ Mit Hjerte og min lyre” (‘‘ My 
harp and my heart ”), sung to absolute perfection by Mdme Tellefsen. 
A new comer was Mr Thorwald Lammers, possessor of a fine bass 
voice, which he exhibited to advantage in Lindblad’s “‘ Lifdrabanten 
och Kung Eric” (‘‘The guard and King Eric”). Mr Fritz 
Hartvigson’s mastery of the pianoforte was amply shown by his 
execution of Niels Gade’s Sonata in E minor ; Mr Anton Hartvigson 
revealing no less dexterity in Liszt’s very long and very difficult 
‘Venezia e Napoli.” The lady players, in a wholly different style, 
charmed, by the delicacy of their touch and unaffected expression, Mdme 
Elmore displaying these agreeable qualities in ‘‘ Drémmar ” (Dreams), 
Malle Felicia Bunsen in her own composition, a ‘‘ Romance,” to which 
she also lays claim, and Herr Soderman’s ‘“ Bréllopsmarsh ” 
(‘‘ Peasants’ Wedding March”), We ought not to omit favourable 
mention of Mr Gunnar Fogelberg, who sang a national Swedish song 
and Lindblad’s ‘‘Solargossen” (‘‘The Chimney Sweep”), nor Mr 
Svendsen, whose finished performance of a fantasia on Swedish airs, 
and Demersseman’s ‘‘Le tremolo” would have delighted any 
amateur flautists as it delighted the audience, who called Mr 
Svendsen back with genuine unanimity after each display. The 
Scandinavian artists may be congratulated on a genuine success, and 
there is little doubt, indeed there ought to be no doubt, of their 
talents being often brought into requisition during the musical 
season. Sir Julius Benedict and Mr Lindsay Sloper accompanied 
the vocal music. 

TuE second of Messrs J. Ludwig and H. Daubert’schamber concerts 
took place in the new concert-room of the Royal Academy of Music, 
on Thursday evening, March 21. The programme consisted of— 

Brahms’ Trio, in B major, Op. 8, for pianoforte, violin, and violoncello 
(Mr Franklin Taylor, Herr Ludwig, and Herr Daubert); Robert Franz’s 
Songs, “ Marie am Fenster,” “ Miadchen mit dem rothen Miindchen,” and 
“Willkommen mein Wald” (Mdme Sophie Liwe); Ernst’s “Air Hongrois ” 
(Herr Ludwig); Brahms’ Songs, “ Minnelied” and “ Der Liebsten Schwur ” 
(Mdme Sophie Liwe); Beethoven’s Quartet, in E flat major, Op. 127, for 
two violins, viola, and violoncello (Herr Ludwig, Herr Van Praag, Mr 
Zerbini, and Herr Daubert). 

It need scarcely be suid that the performance of each piece was 
admirable, and the lovers of what is good in music (how rapidly 
their numbers increase ! vide the audiences at the Monday Popular 
Concerts) ought to be grateful for the exertions of Messrs Ludwig 
and Daubert in the good cause. Mr Zerbini accompanied the songs. 

ScuuBerT Soctety.—The sixteenth soirée musicale was given in 
the Beethoven Rooms on Wednesday evening The vocalists were 
Mdme Guzman, Misses Lena Law, Kffie Youatt, Alice Chollet, Mrs 
Pearsall, and Mr Herbert; the instrumentalists, Misses Lillie 
Albrecht, Alice Aloof, Charlotte May, Mr Alfred Allen (pianists), 
Herr Michelly (violin), Herr Schuberth (violoncello), and Baron Felix 
D’Orezy (zither). There were several young aspirants to vocal 
honours. Among the most successful was Miss Lena Law, who sang 
Henry Smart’s “‘ Lady of the Lea” with taste and expression. Miss 
Alice Aloof won approbation in a sonata by Beethoven. Miss Char- 
lotte May deserves commendation for her excellent performance of 
Dussek’s ‘‘ Consolation,” and Miss Lillie Albrecht “held her own” 
in Chopin’s Scherzo in B flat. The soirée altogether was interesting, 
and Herr Schuberth, the indefatigable “director,” must have felt 
gratified with the result of his exertions, 





PROVINCIAL. 

BricgHtTon.—Concerts were given at the Aquarium on last Satur- 
day morning and evening. The vocalists were Misses José Sher- 
rington, Emily Dones, and Mr Hollins. Mr Lindsay Sloper was 
pianist. The Tyrolese singers have been singing here during the 
week, and at the morning concert given to-day (Saturday) Mdme 
Antoinette Sterling is the vocalist. Mr Charles Mathews has 
been playing at the theatre during the week. His Mr Affable 
Hawk (Game of Speculation) and Sir Charles Coldstream (Used Up) 
are as inimitable as ever. 

pestis 


LONDON BALLAD CONCERTS. 


St James’s Hall was densely crowded on Wednesday, when Mr 
John Boosey gave the fourteenth of the present series of his 
London Ballad Concerts. All the artists who have assisted during 
the season were at their posts, headed by Mr Sims Reeves, who 
was in excellent voice, and sang Beethoven’s incomparable love 
song, “ Adelaide,” accompanied on the pianoforte by Mdme 
Arabella Goddard, splendidly. He was twice called back to 
receive the congratulations of a delighted audience. Mr Sims 
Reeves also gave “Come into the garden, Maud,” and on being 
enthusiastically “ called” repeated it throughout with unflagging 
spirit. _Mdme Goddard's solo performances comprised three 
of Mendelssohn’s Lieder ohne Worte (No. 1, 7th Book, No. 
6, 5th Book, and No. 3, 1st Book,) all rendered to per- 
fection. Our great pianist selected Thalberg’s Mosé in 
Eyitto for her final display, and was enthusiastically ap- 
plauded. Mr Santley’s appearance on the platform was greeted 
as usual with a cordial welcome, and never, perhaps, has he sung 
Hatton’s “ Wreck of the Hesperus” with more genuine effect. 
Mr Lloyd in “ The soldier's tear ” (Alexander Lee), Mr Maybrick 
in Molloy’s “Davy Jones” (encored), Miss Orridge in Stephen 
Adams’ “ True hearts” (encored), Mdme Antoinette Sterling in 
Hullah’s “ Three Fishers,” Miss Mary Davies in “ Comin’ through 
the rye,” and Mrs Osgood in F. H. Cowen’s “ Truant love,” were 
all received with the favour which was their due. The London 
Vocal Union, under the direction of Mr Frederick Walker, con- 
tributed to the general success by the admirable manner in which 
they sang Henry Smart’s “Legend of the Rhine,” Hatton's 
‘“Tantarra,” and other familiar pieces. Mr Sidney Naylor 
conducted. 

—_o——_ 


MDLLE MARIE KREBS’ RECITALS, 


There is little fear of a pianoforte recital becoming an obsolete 
form of musical entertainment whilst sustained by such talent as 
that of Mdlle Marie Krebs, though it is difficult to believe that 
audiences will be found for similar kinds of performances supported 
by inferior artists, when the appreciation of what is excellent in art 
becomes more general. ‘‘The survival of the fittest” is a law of 
nature, and as the kind of talent possessed by Mdlle Krebs is now 
acknowledged as the most suitable for executive art, it is likely in 
time to crowd out what is inferior, and become representative. 
The past has had its magnates, its kings and queens of musical art; 
but it could be easily proved that to these pianoforte playing (asnow 
developed) was unknown, and that without the mechanical inven- 
tions of Broadwood and Erard these qualities which now constitute 
a great pianist could not have been th ~anarwe9 The modern piano- 
forte has nurtured all our present great pianists ; but whilst many 
have rewarded its teachings by a senseless display of the physical 
powers it has brought into activity, only the few have turned those 
powers to a proper account, and made them develop the ‘‘ Beauti- 
ful.” Among these is Mdlle Marie Krebs, and her first recital of 
the season in St James’s Hall last Wednesday afternoon afforded 
another opportunity of estimating how worthily her fame has been 
acquired, For two hours, without a note of music before her but 
the prelude and fugue in C by Bach, with which she commenced her 
performance, did the gifted pianist not only sustain the interest of 
a large audience, but produced a conviction that her extraordinary 
ability would have supported a concert of double the length with like 
results. Beethoven’s ‘‘ Waldstein Sonata,” Bennett’s admired 
sketches, ‘‘The Lake, Millstream, and Fountain,” a Nocturne, 
Waltz, and Ballad by Chopin, a Barcarolle by Rubinstein, and many 
other pieces were included in the programme, displaying the versa- 
tility and charm of Mdlle Krebs’ talents.—Zcho. 








Aida, with a Russian version of the librettc, has been performed 
at Kasan, 
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THE POPULAR CONCERTS. 
(From the ‘' Daily Telegravh.” ) 

The works, more or less well known to all amateurs, which had 
a place in the scheme of Monday's concert were Haydn’s quartet 
in B flat (Op. 64) and Schubert’s famous ottet, the first played for 
the ninth, the second for the fifteenth time. With regard to 
neither of them is it requisite to do more here than eulogize a 
very admirable performance under the unfaltering leadership of 
Herr Joachim. The wind-instrument performers in the ottet 
were Messrs Lazarus (clarionet), Wendtland (horn), and Wotton 
(bassoon), Mr Reynolds, as contra-bassist, supplementing the usual 
quartet of strings—MM. Joachim, Ries, Zerbini, and Piatti, A 
finer little band of professors not even London, which draws to 
itself the talent of the world, could supply. .A propos, let us add 
that this was Signor Piatti’s first appearance since his return from 
Italy—whither the great artist went to bury his father—and that 
his reception was one of marked warmth. Well it might have 
been! For if Signor Piatti has not earned the sympathy and 
admiration of the musical public, who has? The pianist on this 
occasion was Herr Barth, of Berlin, who, it will be remembered, 
came to London in the height of last season, and was heard at 
the Philharmonic and other concerts. Herr Barth had little 
chance of being estimated on his merits then. The gigantic figure 
of M. Rubinstein cast so deep a shadow over tha whole musical 
world that no one else could be seen; and as the English public, 
when they do worship an idol, pay it almost exclusive devotion, 
the Berlin virtuoso excited little notice. He has a better chance 
now. The coast is clear of all such portentous individualities as 
the Wallachian, and when the sun has gone down, or, if you will, 
when the comet has whirled off into space, then is the time for the 
stars to secure gazers. Herr Barth is no doubt a “star.” He 
a the enormously difficult variations of Brahms on a theme 
by Handel in a masterly style, making light of the obstacles they 
presented, and evincing as much artistic intelligence and taste as 
executive skill. Herr Barth is a legitimate pianist, and as such 
the audience gave him all the welcome that could be expressed by 
loud applause. He subsequently appeared with Herr Joachim, 
and assisted at an exquisite rendering of Schumann's three 
romances for violin and pianoforte—delicate little flowers of art 
such as their great composer alone had, in some sense, the secret 
of producing. Heard with delight, the second in A major was 
repeated in response to continued applause. Mdlle Redeker added 
to the pleasure of the audience by singing Brahms’ Von ewiyer 
Liebe and two rarely-heard songs of Schubert. 


—— 


DEATH OF MR WILLIAM H. AYLWARD. 
(From the Salisbury and Wiltshire Paper. ) 

Our obituary of this week records the death of Mr William Henry 
Aylward, eldest son of Mr W. P. Aylward, of this city. He was 
one of a considerable line of musicians of Salisbury extraction who 
have risen to eminence in their art—a line which in recent times 
includes the names of Mr Card, the eminent flute player ; Mr Lucas, 
the first violoncellist of his day, and the predecessor of Sir Sterndale 
Bennett himself as the head of the Royal Academy of Music ; Sir 
John Goss, one of our most accomplished writers ; and Mdme 
Arabella Goddard, beyond all question the first of all the English 
ladies that are now before the public as performers on the pianoforte. 
To this distinguished company Mr W. H. Aylward belonged. At 
an early age he evinced very decided musical talent, and when only 
nine years old he played a solo on the violoncello at the Assembly 
Rooms, and occupied the post of principal violoncello at the concerts 
of the Philharmonic Society which at that time existed in this city. 
He was afterwards a student of the Royal Academy of Music, then 
under the direction of the Earl of Westmoreland, with Mr Cipriani 
Potter as principal. Very soon after entering the Academy he 

ined the distinction of a King’s Scholarship, his sister Janetta 

aving already gained that distinction ; and upon Mr Charles Lucas 
becoming principal of the Academy, he succeeded to that gentle- 
man’s post as professor of the violoncello there. Whilst yet 
a student at the Academy, Mr Aylward was elected a 
member of the orchestra of the Philharmonic Society of London, 
and about the same time Sir Michael Costa offered him an engage- 
ment in the celebrated Royal Italian Opera Band. For some years 
the names of the two Salisbury men—Charles Lucas and W. H. 
pate or be found first on the list of violoncellists in the 
programme of all the great festivals and concerts of London and the 








provinces. Several years since Mr Aylward had a severe attack of 
rheumatic fever, and on his recovery he was induced by the advice 
of his medical attendant to resign his post in both the Philharmonic 
and Royal Italian Opera Bands. Subsequently, with the view of 
accepting only concert engagements, he removed from London to 
Slough, where he had extensive teaching, and where he resided up 
to the time of his decease. 


—_0——. 


WAIFPFS. 

“* A little goes a long way,” as the man said of a bullet. 

Mdme Pauline Lucca has returned from Spain to Vienna. 

Mdme Etelka Gerster appeared on the 21st inst. in Berlin. 

The malady that body-snatchers suffer from—Disinter-y. 

Rubinstein has left Vienna for a tour in Belgium and Holland. 

eget of the man who bought a ‘‘ bogus” picture, ‘‘ Done in 
oil!” 

The Italian season at the Imperial Operahouse, Vienna, commenced 
on the 18th inst. 

Signor Ferrari has been created honorary member of the Academia 
Filarmonica, Bologna. 

Mdme Adelina Patti has appeared at the Scala, Milan, as the 
heroine of Verdi’s Aida. 

Mdlle Fanny Olden has made an impression as Norma at the 
Theatre Royal, Dresden. 

A ‘‘ Fest-Marsch,” by Isidor Seiss, was favourably received at the 
eighth Giirzenich concert. 

A new opera, Agnese, by a young composer, Signor Guindani, has 
been produced at Piacenza. 

A new opera, Gli Equivoci, by Signor Sarria, has been produced 
at the Teatro Nuovo, Naples. 

Fra Diavolo was revived after a long lapse of time at the Imperial 
Operahouse, Vienna, on the 4th inst. 

The once celebrated tenor, Napoleone Moriani, has just died, aged 
seventy, in his native town, Florence. 

Soliloquy by a land owner :—‘‘ All the world’s a stage—yes! and 
there are a good many property men in it.” 

The Prince and Princess of Wales attended the performance at 
the Haymarket Theatre on Saturday night. 

Signor Carlo Rossaro, who died a short time since at Turin, has 
left an unfinished opera entitled Cassandra. 

The newly erected Academy of Music, Stockholm, was recently 
inaugurated in presence of the King and Queen. 

Victor Massé, composer of Paul et Virginie, has resigned his posi- 
tion as chorus-master at the Paris Grand Opera. 

Owing, it is stated, to a somewhat indifferent cast, Wagner's 
Tannhiduser has not made a great impression at Moscow. 

Mr (Dr ?) Arthur Sullivan has returned from Nice, amateurs and 
musicians will be glad to hear, perfectly restored to health. 

It is said that the new Pope, who is much given to music, has 
resolved to increase the numbers of the choir in the Vatican. 

Herr Friedrich Griitzmacher, the violoncellist, has returned to 
Dresden, after playing at St Petersburgh, Moscow, and Warsaw. 

According to the Milan 7’rovatore, no less than nineteen theatres 
were destroyed by fire in 1877, seven being in the United States. 

Mdlle Therese Seydel, a violinist, played with success at a recent 
concert, at which the King and Queen were present, in Dresden. 

Mdme Adelina Patti has presented Signor Luigi Mancinelli, con- 
ductor at the Teatro Apollo, Rome, with a handsome diamond 
ring. 

Mr Arthur Sullivan,returned from the continent, is busily engaged 
on another comic opera with his old friend and associate, Mr W. 8S. 
Gilbert. 

The late Georges Bizet’s best opera, Carmen, has been produced 
with success at St Petersburgh. Are we never to hear it in 
London? 

The Grand Duke of Oldenburg has bestowed the Grand Cross of 
his House-Order on Herr von Hiilsen, Intendant-General of the 
Prussian Theatres Royal. 

Handel’s too much neglected oratorio, Belshazzar, has been pro- 
duced with great success at Mr Charles Hallé’s admirable concerts in 
the Free Trade Hall, Manchester. 

A performance of Mendelasohn’s Antigone was lately given by the 
Academical Vocal Association of Jena. Members of the Grand- 
Ducal Theatre, Weimar, recited the spoken text. 
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Mr Gye has been to Milan, with the purpose, we are informed, of 
engaging Mdlle Vanzini, daughter of a very clever vocalist, who 
may be remembered, some years ago, as singing at the Royal Italian 
Opera. 


The Chicago Express informs its readers that the value of the 
diamonds worn by Mdme Marie-Roze-Mapleson, when she appeared 
as Aida, in Chicago, amounted to twenty-four thousand pounds 
sterling. 


Giuseppe Milanollo, father of the well-known sisters, Theresa and 
Maria, died lately at Tours, aged seventy-four. His remains were 
transported to Paris and laid beside those of his daughter Maria, in 
Pére-Lachaise. 


The French Chamber of Deputies have awarded an annual 
subvention of 25,000 francs to Mt Pasdeloup in support of his 
‘Concerts Populaires” at the Cirque. Money could scarcely have 
been voted in a better cause. 


Mr Ernest Durham announces his second recital of pianoforte 
music at Steinway Hall for April 3, and his concert of ‘classical 
instrumental and vocal music” for April 10, when Mr Charles 
Nalder, a young vocalist (barytone), will make his début. 


Gounod’s Polyeucte, on the same subject as Les Martyrs of 
Donizetti (produced years ago at the Royal Italian Opera), in con- 
sequence of the many rehearsals insisted upon by the exactin 
composer, will not be ready for production at the Internationa 
Exhibition. 


The principal characters in Siegfried, at the Theatre Royal, 
Munich, will be sustained as follows: Mdme Vogl, Briinnhilde ; 
Mdlle Schefski, Sieglinde; Herr Vogl and Herr Nachbaur, 
alternately, Siegfried ; and Herr Reichmann, Wotan. [There is no 
Sieglinde in Siegfried.—D. }p.] 

The new ‘‘Suite d’Orchestre” by M. Massenet, soon to be pro- 
duced at Mdme Viard-Louis’ concerts, is in three movements, each 
founded ona scene of Shakspere. ‘The first on Ariel and the spirits 
of the Tempest ; the second on the Sleep of Desdemona ; the third 
on Macbeth and the Witches, the Supper and Apparition. 


Mr Marshall Bell, the very clever pupil of Mr W. H. Holmes, is 
passing the season at Algiers, where he has been playing with great 
success. A local journal writes; ‘‘ M. Marshall Bell, pianiste Anglais, 
ne joue pas, il fait chanter le piano.” This was apropos of Thalberg’s 
Mosé in Egitto, which, the audience wishing to hear again, Mr Bell, 
as a matter of course, gave them an Impromptu by Schubert. 


In the twenty-eighth annual report of the Choir Benevolent Fund 
we find the gratifying announcement that a fourth donation of ten 
guineas each will be given to the widows of all deceased members, 
Not only have we this evidence of the financial prosperity of the 
fund, but the committee draws attention to the fact that six new 
members have been enrolled, and several candidates are now apply- 
ing for admission. It is also stated that His Royal Highness the 
Prince of Wales has given his name as Patron. An institution so 
charitable in its object, and so valuable in an artistic point of view, 
as tending to perpetuate the works of the great composers of 
English Church music, deserves the sympathy and support of all 
interested in choral worship; and we hope the next report of the 
—~ will afford increased evidence of its influence.—Musical 
Times. 





HER VOICE, * 
| (For Music.) 
I mourn the voice that used to fill | They speak to me of starry eyes, 
My life, with melody, Of hair like waves of gold, 
| Though when I’m all alone it still Of lips whose smile wakes others’ sighs : 
Floats round me tenderly. I listen calm and cold. 
| I hear it as the waters sweep | No glance, no smile, no shining tress, 
In cadenc'd flow along, Could ever yield for me 
And as the woods are lull'd to sleep | One ray of that soft blessedness, 
| By breath of night-wind’s song. That tender ecstasy — 
That zapt my life in purple sheen, 
As I knelt low before 
A voice’s gentle, magic might, 
Hush’d now for evermore ! 
But in the Heaven those tones, I know, 
To meet my soul will come, 
When, as in our dear long ago, 
She’ll bid me “ Welcome home! ” 


A Soupier’s DAuGuTErR, 








| * Copyright. 








THE VOICE AND SINGING. 


BY 
ADOLFO FERRARI. 


THE FORMATION AND CULTIVATION OF THE VOICE FOR SINGING 
Price 12s. 
London: Duncan Davison & Co., 244, Regent Street, W. 

“‘The remarkable qualities of this book are the author’s freedom from conven 
tional trammels, the strong sense of his opinions, and the novelty yet evident 
soundness of his precepts ; his work has consequently come into general use as a 
manual of vocal instruction.”—Daily News. 


VOCAL EXERCISES COMPOSED BY FRANK MORI. 
Price 4s. 
London: Duncan Davison & Co., 244, Regent Street, W. 


N.B.—These Vocal Exercises, as taught by FRANK Monrt, are invaluable both 
to Students and Professors. 


New Edition of “LE PETIT SOLFEGE.” 
E PETIT SOLFEGE. Vingt Solféges pour Voix de 
Mezzo-Soprano, Par Jos. Ourci. Price 6s. London: Duncan Davison & 
Co , 244, Regent Street. 





THE ART OF SINGING. 


New Edition, Revised and Improved, of 
A COURSE OF STUDY AND PRACTICE FOR 


THE VOICE. 


By T. A. WALLWORTH. 

A Method as used by the Author in the Royal Academy of Music, and upon 
which he has cultivated the voices of his Pupils, Mdlle Alwina Valleria, Miss Lucy 
Franklein, and other successful Vocalists. 

Full Music Size, price 7s. 


London: HamMonp & Co. (late JuLLIEN), 5, Vigo Street ; and of the Author, at 
his Residence, 86, Wimpole Street. 





DR STOLBERG’S VOICE LOZENGE. 


For invigorating and enriching the voice, and removing affe ctions of 
the throat. 


R STOLBERG’S VOICE LOZENGE is_ universally 
acknowledged to be the most valuable remedy for sore throat, hoarseness and 
relaxed throat. It should always be taken before singing or reciting, as it 
strengthens the vocal organs. It is most extensively prescribed by the faculty 
for the throat and voice. Dr Lewis, of Basingstoke, says he finds them most 
efficacious, and in Dr Copland’s Dictionary of Practical Medicine( Longman & Co.), 
they are strongly recommended at pages 872 and 1492. They are used by all the 
greatest vocalists and orators in Europe, and have been established over a quarter 
of a century. Testimonials from Patti, Grisi, Lablache, Santiey, &c. Sold in 
boxes, Is. 1jd. and 2s, 9d., by a!l Chemists throughout the United Kingdom and 
the Colonies. 





CARL KREBS’ TEN DAILY STUDIES FOR THE PARCICRES. 


- STUDY IN C MAJOR (for both hands, together and alternately) ... 
- BTUDY IN B FLAT MAJOR (for groups of six notes) oe sé 
Played by Mdlle Marie Krebs at her recitals, 

. STUDY IN E MAJOR (for rapidity, both hands together and 

alternately) “eh as va ees see see ove aa ose 
- STUDY IN D MAJOR (for tremolo) _... 
STUDY IN C MINOR (for the scales) ... 
STUDY IN D MINOR (for thirds) oo ove 
STUDY IN D MINOR (for crossing the hands) 
STUDY IN G MAJOR (for triplets) ... ... pas id onde 
STUDY IN A MINOR (for fluency, and to equalize the fingers)... 
STUDY IN F MAJOR (for octaves) im ies sii bee seni 

*Played by Mdlle Marie Krebs at her iecitals, 
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London: Duncan Davison & Oo., 244, Regent Street, W. 





CARL KREBS’ STUDIES. 
REBS’ STUDY No. 2, in B flat major; and Krebs’ 


. Study No. 10, in F major, as played by Mdlle Marre Kress, at her 
Recital at St James’s Hall, are; published price 3s. each, by Duncan Davison 
& Co., 244, Regent Street, W, 





\ EMORY. Song. The Words by R. Harz, Esq. The 


Music by W F. Banks. Price3s, London: Dyncan Davison & Oo 
244, Regent Street, W, ° . 
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TO COMPOSERS WISHING TO PUBLISH. 


MUSIC ENGRAVED, PRINTED, AND PUBLISHED IN THE BEST STYLE AT NEW DANCE MU SIC. 


UNUSUALLY LOW PRICES. 
ESTIMATES FREE ON RECEIPT OF MS. - 


NEW SONGS. VOY ’ 
Just out. / | 
IN MY DREAM. ByMdmeSarnton-DotBy ...  ..0 wae ae 48, CHARLES D ALBERT, 
THE SEA KING. By Louis Drentz... ? pa ce. Haew PON 
For Bass or Baritone. 


Also the Fourth —apeen of WRIGHTON’: ular pula 8o: 
THE WAGONER . ee eee 








Sung by by everybody. 
LONDON: SIMPSON & CO., 33, ARGYLL LL STREET, REGENT STREET, W. 





te 


He eer & CO. have much pleasure in announcing 


T R T O the publication of several Novelties by the above 
‘ popular and favourite Composer of Dance Music. 
(In A Major.) s. d. 


FOR PIANOFORTE, VIOLIN, and VIOLONCELLO, 
First Performed at the Saturday Popular Concerts by MARIE KREBS, JOACHIM, THE ENGAGED WALTZ _. Ms ey ~~» 2 0mm 


and Prarrr. DISTANT SHORE WALTZ. On Artuur Sut- 
Composed by M. W. BALFE. LIvAN’sSong ... 2 
Price (in score and separate parts), 16s. SWEETHEARTS LANCERS. On Auruon Sui. 


Loxpon: STANLEY LUCAS, WEBER & CO., 84, NEW BOND STREET. LIVAN’s song and other favourite and original 


SUNG BY MADAME ANTOINETTE STERLING. Melodies... .. 
CLEOPATRA GALOP . 


FALSE FRIEND, WILT THOU SMILE OR WEEP? LOVE LETTER POLKA 
(Sung by itme ANTOINETTE STERLING at the FANFARE POLKA 


onday Popular Concerts). tee 
PORTRY BY SHELLEY. MOLLY DARLING QUADRILLE. Cn tin et 


Music by the day aaa 
J. W. DAVISON. SWEETHEARTS. Waltz on am Sussman 
Price Se, popular song. “One of the best en ever 


Londen: Dencan Davmon & Oo., 244, ) Regent Gteast, Ww. 
eeneeenreee el! £8 EEE ene ieaniae: oem ne written by the above favourite composer ” 


‘NEW SONG BY SIGNOR ‘SCHIRA, TRIAL BY JURY LANCERS. On Airs en 
NGELS’ FOOD. Song. (Composed for and sung by Signor Suuurvan’s popular Cantata... _- 
Tal ds b U ) 
Lenton ee Oe Bi, Danan 7 Oomm P | ora By JURY QUADRILLE 
NEW SONG BY SIGNOR BADIA. TRIAL BY JURY WALTZ .. 


A NUIT SUR LE LAC” (“INTORNO AL LAC”), | TRIAL BY JURY POLKA 


(sung with distinguished success by Mdlle Carlotta Badia at Mr Sydney INK GALOP 
Smith's Concert, Willis’s Rooms), is published, price 4s., by DuncAN DavisoN R 


& Co,, 244, Regent Street, W. FLEUR DE THE QUADRILLE 
, Ema a : FASCINATION VALSE 4a Trois Temps ... 
N EW DUETS by HENRY SMART. PRINCESS MARIE GALOP ... Gi 


THE CURFEW BELL (for Sopranoand Mezzo)... pe - «ae & ADRILLE ... 
WHEN SPRING RETURNS 4 ok, a SICILY Qu R 
London: Duncan Davison & Co., 244, Regent Street, W. TWILIGHT DREAMS WALTZES .. 


‘ , ' , | CHARLESTOWN QUADRILLE. On Popular Airs 
N ow SaRee 't ma BESET SMART. WEDDING QUADRILLE. On — Minstrel 


YOUR PRESENCE MAKES THE SPRING. Words by F. ENocu ... 4s. —_— 
THE HUNTER’S MOON : a 
NOT ALONE. Words b eS TC a a ee COMO QUADRILLE. On Italian Airs 


THE BOY jes a cow 
[Gili Gear iemeit. ahs.”  §=—6| nen. 
KATHLEEN MAVOURNEEN WALTZES 
TRANSCRIPTIONS OF FAVOURITE SCOTCH AIRS. | younTAIN DAISY WALTZES .. 
FOR THE PIANOFORTE. LILY OF THE VALLEY WALTZES 


By EMILE BERGER. WE POLKA (20th Edition) 
“FLORA MACDONALD’S LAMENT” and “KENMURE’S ON AND ST-END ( 

AWA’” ... ves ch? tain eee hem) 
-ZUREEOTOWERS ie aia” : ~ om oo 1 | WBA Complete List of M. d’Albert’s Popular Dance Music for Piano- 
“THE FLOWERS OF THE FOREST” _... 

“THERE'S NAE LUCK ABOUT THE HOUSE” * 
London: Duncan Davison & Co., 244, Regent Btreet, w. 


Just Published. 
RENE.” Waltz for the Pianoforte. By A. Coxzzs, 
Price 4s. London: Duncan Davison & Oo., 244, Regent Street, W. 


HEN SPRING RETURNS.” Song. Price 2s. CHAPPELL X& CO., 
“SNOWDROP, SWEET SIMPLE FLOWER.” Ballad, Price 3s. 


The Words and Music by T. J. Prov. 80, NEW BOND STREET, W. 


London :* Duncan Davison & Oo., 244, Regent Street, W. 
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forte and Orchestra will be sent on application. 
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FORTY PART-SONGS FOR SIXPENCE. 


THE CHORAL UNION. 


A COLLECTION OF 40 POPULAR GLEES AND PART-SONGS, 


Forming a complete repertoire for Choral Societies or the Home Circle, 
in four handy-books, each containing the Music of the 40 pieces for 
one voice, viz. , Soprano, Contralto, Tenor, or Bass, price 6d.; orin 
Score, with Pianoforte Accompaniment, price 3s. 6d. 
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EVER TRUE ... 

IN SUMMER TIME _..... 

OF A’ THE AIRTS THE WIND CAN BLAW 
BALLAD OF THE WEAVER . 3 
SUMMER DAYS ARE COMING 

THE SMILE ; 

CHILDREN’S CHEERS | 

THE MICE IN COUNCIL 

THE HAPPY PEASANTS 

THOSE EVENING BELLS so 
FAREWELL TO THE FOREST 

ON THE SEA ; ; 

MOURN NOT _..... 

TO THEE, OUR GOD, WE CALL (Prayer in | Moise) 
WE ARE SINGERS (Carnovale) ° 
WHEN DAYLIGHT’S GOING .. 

GALLANT HEARTS 

BRIDAL CHORUS ; 

SEE THE CONQUERING HERO COMES 
NOW TRAMP 0’ER MOSS AND FELL oe 
WHERE ART THOU, BEAM OF LIGHT? ... 
CALM BE THY SLUMBERS!... his 
HAIL TO THE CHIEF ... 

COME 0’ER THE BROOK 

LIVE HENRI QUATRE! 

HERE IN COOL GROT.. 

SINCE FIRST I SAW YOUR FACE. 
AWAKE! ZOLIAN LYRE be 

FROM OBERON, IN FAIRY LAND | 

YE SPOTTED SNAKES. as ne 
HARK! THE LARK 

MY NATIVE LAND 

AULD LANG SYNE ... 

MY LOVE IS LIKE THE RED, RED ROSE 
SCOTS WHA HAE WI’ WALLACE BLED ... 
HOME, SWEET HOME.. 

ISLE OF BEAUTY, FARE-THEE-WELL 
CHERRY RIPE ... me 

FORTH TO THE BATTLE 

THE MEN OF HARLECH 


J. L. Hatton. 
” 


J. Barnby. 
Elizabeth Stirling. 
W. C. Filby. 


Schumann. 
Beethoven. 
Mendelssohn, 


” 
Rossini. 
Bellini. 


Wagner. 
Handel. 
Sir H. R. Bishop. 


Farl of Mornington. 
Thomas Ford. 

J. Danby. 

R. J. 8. Stevens. 


Dr. Cooke. 
W. HL Birch. 


Sir H. R. Bishop. 
C. 8. Whitmore. 
C. E. Horn, 
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